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Introduction 

Multicultural  studies  have  been  developed  in  response  to 
the  need  to  investigate  the  diversity  of  Canadian  society 
and  to  appreciate  the  achievements  and  contributions  of 
all  racial,  religious,  and  cultural  groups.  Such  studies 
encourage  ail  Canadians  to  take  greater  pride  in  their 
own  heritages. 

Through  the  Multicultural  Canada  Series  students 
will  learn  about  the  cultural  inheritances  of  many 
different  groups,  their  patterns  of  immigration  to 
Canada,  the  way  of  life  each  established  here,  and  the 
contributions  they  made  to  Canadian  society.  The 
following  are  the  general  aims  of  the  series: 

•  To  present  a  brief,  realistic  account  of  the  history  of 
an  ethnic,  religious,  or  racial  group  in  Canada,- 

•  To  give  some  understanding  of  the  country  and/or 
culture  from  which  the  group  has  come; 

•  To  introduce  different  aspects  of  the  culture 
(religion,  language,  music,  arts,  crafts,  clothing, 
food,  games); 

•  To  focus  on  family  and  community  life; 

•  To  become  aware  of  different  values  and  priorities 
from  culture  to  culture,- 

•  To  develop  a  combination  of  historical,  geographical, 
and  communication  skills; 

•  To  provide  a  context  within  which  to  discuss 
prejudice  and  discrimination. 

A  number  of  geographical  and  historical  concepts  are 
central  to  multicultural  studies.  The  following  are 
developed  in  the  Multicultural  Canada  Series: 

•  Population  patterns  —  life  in  different  regions  and 
localities,  the  relationship  of  people  to  their 
environment; 

•  Migration  (international  and  internal); 

•  Agricultural/economic  bases  —  climate,  land 
utilization,  resources,  industrialization,  labour; 

•  Family  and  community  —  social  and  economic 
structures,  male  and  female  roles,  values  and 
attitudes; 
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•  Changing  cultures  —  survival  and  adaptation, 

generational  differences; 

•  Minority-majority  cultures  —  conflict  and 

interdependence . 

The  Student  Texts 

The  student  texts  use  a  combined  chronological  and 
thematic  approach.  Each  book  traces  the  experiences  of 
several  generations  of  a  family  or  looks  at  several 
families  in  different  time  periods.  Features  (indicated  by 
coloured  pages)  offer  information  and  activities  on  such 
things  as  religion,  music,  architecture,  crafts,  the  ’ 
alphabet,  games,  folklore,  and  foods.  The  photographs 
and  illustrations  supplement  and  extend  the  narrative 
and  provide  starting  points  for  discussion. 

The  many  questions,  activities,  and  projects  are 
designed  to  stimulate  discussion,  reading,  and 
informational  and  creative  writing.  They  develop 
research  skills  (the  use  of  library  resources,  interviewing, 
the  interpretation  of  maps,  charts,  documents,  and 
photographs,  etc.)  and  important  cognitive  skills,  such  as 
critical  thinking  and  drawing  conclusions.  A  skills 
development  chart  can  be  found  on  page  32  of  this 
resource  book. 

All  of  the  activities  promote  multicultural 
understanding.  Some  activities,  such  as  role-playing,  are 
especially  helpful  in  encouraging  social  attitudes  of 
acceptance  and  empathy. 

The  Teacher's  Resource  Books 

The  Teacher's  Resource  Books  identify  the  aims  of  each 
section  of  the  text  and  provide  additional  background 
information  for  the  teacher.  They  offer  comments  on  the 
photographs,  further  questions  and  activities,  answers  to 
questions  in  the  text,  and  information  on  reference 
material  and  community  resources. 


The  Scottish  Canadians 

The  Scottish  Canadians  relates  the  story  of  a  modem 
couple's  search  for  their  Scottish  ancestors  who  came  to 
Canada  during  the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  first  of  their  relations  to  arrive  in  Canada 
was  Alexander  Fraser  who,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
emigrated  to  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1773  aboard  the 
famous  ship,  the  Hector.  This  family's  experiences  are 
representative  of  the  Highland  Scots  who  came  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  settled  on  small  farms  during  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  second 
family  related  to  the  couple  exploring  their  ancestry  was 
that  of  Sergeant  James  Matheson,  a  disbanded  army 
officer  who  took  up  a  grant  of  land  near  Perth,  Upper 
Canada,  in  1816.  The  Mathesons'  experiences  are  typical 
of  the  Scottish  military  and  civilian  settlers  who  settled 
in  or  near  towns  in  Ontario  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  The  story  of  the  third  family  —  that  established 
by  Angus  Mackay,  who  in  1840  came  out  as  a  young 
man  to  work  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Western 
Canada  —  is  representative  of  the  Scottish  settlers  who 
came  to  British  Columbia  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
many  of  whom  worked  for  the  fur- trading  Company 
as  commissioned  officers  during  the  last  days  of  its 
trading  monopoly. 

Certain  common  themes  run  through  the  accounts 
of  all  three  families.  The  Scots  who  emigrated  to  Canada 
were  fiercely  independent,  extremely  hardy,  and 
ambitious  to  gain  land  or  to  succeed  in  other 
employment.  They  were  also  proud  of  their  traditions 
and  culture  and  placed  a  high  value  on  education.  In 
large  part,  nineteenth  century  Canada  and  much  of  its 
character  was  shaped  by  such  Highland  emigrants, 
military  and  civilian  settlers,  and  ambitious  young 
apprentices  who  came  to  Canada  to  work  in  the  fur  trade 
and  other  fields. 

In  this  way,  the  Scottish  tradition  has  exerted  a  strong 
influence  on  modern  Canada,  its  political  and  educa¬ 
tional  systems,  its  commercial  and  professional  life,  its 
skilled  trades,  and  its  cultural  and  sporting  life. 


Key  Dates  in  the  History 
of  Scottish  Canadians 

1621  King  James  I  grants  "Nova  Scotia"  to  Sir  William 
Alexander  for  the  purpose  of  colonization. 

1759  Fraser's  and  Montgomery's  Highlanders  assist  in 
the  capture  of  Quebec.  Some  of  the  Scots  settle  in 
the  colony. 

1773  The  Hector  arrives  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia;  the 
first  wave  of  Scottish  immigration  commences. 

1775  The  84th  Royal  Highland  Emigrants  regiment 
helps  to  defend  Canada  against  the  invading 
Americans  during  the  American  War  of 
Independence. 

Loyalist  Scots  come  to  Canada. 

1789-  A  second  wave  of  Scottish  immigration  begins, 

1790s  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  "Highland  Clearances". 

1812  Lord  Selkirk  founds  the  Red  River  Settlement 

(earlier,  he  attempted  to  start  a  colony  on  Prince 
Edward  Island). 

1812-  Scottish  regiments  assist  in  the  defence  of 
14  Canada  during  the  War  of  1812. 

1815  A  third  wave  of  Scottish  immigration  begins, 
following  the  ending  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

1816  The  Perth  Military  Settlement  is  established. 

1819  The  Bank  of  Montreal  (Canada's  first  bank)  is 
founded  by  Scots. 

1821  The  North  West  Company,  established  earlier  by 
Scottish  fur  trading  interests  in  Montreal,  merges 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

1825  Archibald  MacNab  (The  MacNab)  founds  the 

MacNab  Settlement  in  Lanark  County,  Ontario, 
and  tries  to  transplant  the  Scottish  clan  system  to 
the  New  World. 
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1830s  A  fourth  wave  of  Scottish  immigration  gets 

underway,  destined  to  be  the  greatest,  and  to  last 
to  the  present. 

1835  St.  Andrew's  Societies  are  established  in  Quebec 
City  and  Montreal. 

1837-  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  leads  the  Rebellion  in 
38  Upper  Canada.  Loyal  Scottish  militia  units  assist 
in  suppressing  the  rising. 

1843  Fort  Camosun  (Victoria)  is  built  by  Chief  Factor 
James  Douglas. 

1857  Simon  James  Dawson  and  FFenry  Youle  Hind 
explore  the  prairie  region  of  Western  Canada. 

1859  St.  Andrew's  Society  is  established  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 

1861  Antigonish  Highland  Games  are  held  for  the  first 
time  (now  the  oldest  Highland  games  in  Canada). 

1862  Scottish  Overlanders  travel  from  Fort  Garry  to  the 
Cariboo  district  of  British  Columbia. 

1867  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  vision  results  in 
Confederation. 

1880s  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (conceived  by  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  surveyed  by  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming,  financed  by  George  Stephen,  and 
organized  by  Donald  Smith)  is  built. 

1914-  Canadian  Scottish  units  serve  in  World  War  1 
1 8  and  earn  a  fighting  reputation;  the  end  of  the  war 
sees  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
Scottish-named  militia  groups. 

1939-  Once  again,  Scottish  regiments  distinguish 
45  themselves;  they  participate  in  all  major  battles 
fought  by  Canadians  during  World  War  11. 

1979  The  Second  International  Gathering  of  the  Clans 
is  hosted  by  Nova  Scotia. 
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A  Scottish  Canadian 
Family  Traces  Its  Roots 

Pages  6-7 

Aims 

To  appreciate  the  importance  Scots  traditionally  place 
on  family  history. 

To  appreciate  the  kinds  of  questions  family  researchers 
and  historians  try  to  answer. 

Background 

Traditionally,  Scots  and  Scottish  Canadians  have  placed 
a  great  deal  of  importance  on  tracing  their  family 
histories.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  Canadians  of  Scottish 
descent  to  be  able  to  list  by  memory  their  family  tree 
through  some  ten  generations,  both  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  in  Scotland  itself.  Few  other  ethnic  groups 
place  such  a  high  degree  of  emphasis  on  family  roots  and 
the  pride  that  derives  from  them. 

An  aspiring  genealogist's  interest  should  reach 
beyond  the  recording  of  mere  facts  such  as  names  and 
dates.  As  he  or  she  works  on  each  branch  of  the  family, 
and  learns  more  information  about  its  members,  a  great 
number  of  questions  will  suggest  themselves.  Some  of 
these  include:  from  where  did  one's  ancestors  come,  and 
when;  for  what  reasons  did  they  make  such  a  momentous 
decision  to  emigrate;  by  what  means  did  they  travel; 
what  kind  of  clothing  did  they  wear,-  what  skills  and 
possessions  did  they  bring  with  them;  where  did  they 
settle,  and  why;  what  kinds  of  houses  were  they  used  to, 
and  what  kinds  of  shelter  were  they  able  to  build  in  the 
new  world;  at  what  occupations  did  they  work;  and, 
what  steps,  conscious  or  otherwise,  did  they  take  to 
preserve  their  language,  customs,  and  cultural  heritage? 

The  Scottish  Canadians  originated  as  a  search  for 
one  family's  roots,  but  provides  the  answers  to  many  of 
these  interesting  questions. 


Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  interview  members  of  their  own 
family  and  report  on  their  backgrounds  (keeping  in 
mind  that  some  students  are  sensitive  about  details 
of  family  life). 

b.  Some  of  the  students  may  have  heirlooms  or 
documents  at  home  that  pertain  to  their  family 
origins;  have  them  bring  these  to  school,  and  have 
them  tell  their  classmates  how  these  sources  have 
assisted  them  in  learning  about  their  ancestry 
(making  sure  that  the  students  obtain  permission 
from  their  parents  to  bring  such  items  to  class). 

c.  Have  students  use  their  information  to  sketch  a 
family  tree. 

d.  Have  students  discuss  the  reasons  why  people 
become  interested  in  genealogical  research;  they 
might  also  discuss  the  problems  that  are  involved. 

e.  Have  an  expert  come  and  talk  to  the  class  about 
searching  for  one's  family  roots. 

f.  Students  who  have  a  Scottish  name  may  wish  to 
learn  more  about  their  name  and  family.  Two  good 
sources  are  Clifford  Stanley  Sims'  The  Origin  and 
Significance  of  Scottish  Surnames:  with  a 
vocabulary  of  Christian  names  (New  York:  Avenel, 
1969)  and  Joan  P.  S.  Ferguson's  Scottish  Family 
Histories  (Edinburgh:  Scottish  Central  Library,  1960). 

Answers  (Page  7) 

1 .  In  addition  to  the  photographs,  letters,  and  other 
possessions  of  James'  the  Mackays  consulted:  (1)  the 
official  record  of  military  settlement  and  parish 
registers  at  Perth;  (2)  a  copy  of  the  passenger  list  of 
the  Hector  passengers  as  well  as  additional 
information  about  later  generations  of  the  Fraser 
family  that  was  available  at  the  Nova  Scotia 
Archives  in  Halifax. 

3.  Information  about  early  settlement  in  Canada  is 
often  difficult  to  obtain  because  some  materials  have 
been  either  lost  or  have  decayed,  and  also  because  in 
the  very  early  days  of  settlement  it  was  not  common 
practice  to  keep  public  registries  or  records. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Branch 
of  the  Family 

Pages  8-12 

THE  FRASERS  ARRIVE  AT  PICTOU, 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Aims 

To  learn  about  the  problems  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
during  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries. 

To  find  out  why  the  Highlanders  decided  to  emigrate  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  other  parts  of  the  Maritimes. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage. 

Background 

To  the  Scots  of  Nova  Scotia,  September  15,  1773  is  of 
great  historical  importance  because  it  is  the  day  the 
Hector  dropped  anchor  in  Pictou  harbour  after  a  perilous 
eleven-week  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. 

To  attract  immigrants,  the  Scottish  agents  of  the 
Philadelphia  Company  had  circulated  highly 
encouraging  accounts  of  Nova  Scotia,  stressing  the 
richness  of  the  land  and  its  products.  In  doing  so,  the 
Philadelphia  Company,  which  represented  some  of  the 
most  prominent  people  in  Philadelphia,  stood  to  reap  a 
large  profit.  If  the  company  could  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  Protestant  settlers,  it  would  secure  legal  title 
to  a  substantial  tract  of  land  bordering  on  Pictou 
harbour,  consisting  of  some  200  000  acres  (809  400  km^). 

Among  the  settlers  who  were  interested  in  accepting 
the  Company's  terms  were  a  handful  of  minor 
gentlemen  and  some  ex-soldiers,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
adventurous  younger  men.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
Hector’s  passengers  were  poor  and  illiterate 
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Gaelic-speaking  crofters  and  cottars  and  their  families, 
who  came  from  northwest  Scotland.  In  addition,  the 
Hector  carried  a  number  of  unemployed  skilled 
craftsmen.  Among  the  ship's  passengers  were  some 
thirty  infants  less  than  two  years  old  and  about  the  same 
number  of  single  men.  In  addition  to  the  Highlanders, 
the  ship  also  carried  a  number  of  Lowlanders  who 
boarded  the  vessel  at  Greenock. 

The  pioneers'  reasons  for  emigration  varied.  A  few, 
notably  the  minor  gentlemen,  strongly  resented  the 
English  for  their  brutality  and  heartless  rule,  and  made 
the  decision  to  emigrate  primarily  to  seek  political 
freedom.  For  example,  the  name  of  Alexander  Fraser 
appears  on  the  official  roster  of  the  ship's  passengers. 

As  a  youth,  he  had  witnessed  two  of  his  brothers  shot 
down  at  Culloden. 

A  much  larger  number  of  the  Hector's  passengers 
were  landless  men  who  wanted  to  own  their  own  land. 
The  famine  of  the  Black  Winter  of  1771-72  had  been  the 
final  disaster  that  drove  many  of  them  to  abandon  their 
relatives  and  to  seek  land  across  the  Atlantic. 

However,  all  the  settlers  were  motivated  in  one  way 
or  another  by  the  momentous  changes  that  Highland 
society  was  undergoing  during  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  The  problems  began  with  the  defeat  of  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie's  Jacobite  army  by  the  British  forces  at 
Culloden  Moor  in  1746.  Following  this  famous  battle, 
the  government  had  forbidden  the  wearing  of  the  tartan 
and  kilt,  and  the  music  of  the  bagpipes.  They  also 
enacted  various  disarming  acts,  stripped  the  chiefs  of 
their  feudal  powers,  and  forbade  the  raising  of  private 
armies.  Even  more  important  were  the  by-products  of 
the  breakdown  of  the  clan  system:  high  rents  charged  by 
absentee  chiefs,  the  arbitrary  rule  of  distant  officials,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  laird's  sense  of  responsibility  for 
his  clansmen.  Also  during  this  period,  the  population  of 
the  Highlands  was  increasing  due  to  a  high  birth  rate, 
and  the  result  was  both  overcrowding  and  starvation. 
Such  were  the  background  factors  that  motivated  the 
Scots  to  leave  their  homeland. 
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Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  list  reasons  why  the  Scots  decided  to 
come  to  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  textbook,  they 
might  read  selected  parts  of  Donald  Mackay's 
Scotland  Farewell:  The  People  of  the  Hector 
(Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1980). 

b.  Have  students  trace  the  voyage  of  the  Hector  on  an 
outline  map  of  the  North  Atlantic  region. 

c.  Have  students  examine  the  picture  of  the  Scottish 
emigrant  on  page  10  and  the  painting  on  page  9;  ask 
them  what  possessions  a  single  man  and  a  family 
likely  would  have  brought  with  them. 

d.  Roleplay  a  scene  about  a  family  leaving  Loch  Broom 
to  come  to  Canada. 

Answer  (caption  page  9) 

This  painting  shows  us  that  the  Highlanders'  way  of  life 
was  quite  simple  and  based  on  the  land.  Cloth  was 
woven  from  homespun  wool.  Few  trees  are  visible,  so 
some  material  other  than  wood  (probably  peat)  was  used 
for  fire.  The  soil  appears  too  thin  to  grow  crops. 

Grazing  animals  such  as  sheep  and  goats  are  part  of  life. 

Answer  (caption  page  11) 

Patrick  Kenny's  painting.  The  Hector  Rounding  Cape 
North,  shows  the  ship  with  gunholes  in  her  sides  so  that 
she  appears  to  be  carrying  guns.  This  was  done  to 
discourage  marauders  and  pirates. 

Answers  (page  12) 

2.  The  English  banned  kilts  and  bagpipes  because  they 
thought  that  this  dress  and  music  encouraged  clan 
loyalties  and  rendered  the  Highlanders  prone  to 
rebellion. 

3.  The  Frasers  would  likely  have  brought:  |1)  woollen 
clothing  and  blankets;  (2)  a  few  dishes  and  iron  pots, 
and  other  simple  household  utensils;  (3)  some  basic 
tools,  such  as  a  hammer,  saw,  and  axe;  (4)  some  nails 


and  hardware;  (5)  a  flint,  or  flints  (to  start  a  fire); 

(6)  a  Gaelic  family  Bible;  (7)  sewing  and  knitting 
materials;  and  (8)  a  spinning  wheel. 

4.  The  agents  of  the  Philadelphia  Company  pictured 
Nova  Scotia  as  a  heaven  of  riches,  where  the  soil  did 
not  need  fertilizing  or  ploughing,  and  the  trees  ran 
with  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  In  addition,  the 
Company  told  prospective  settlers  that  their  plots 
were  already  cleared  and  were  located  on  the  shore. 
I'he  Company's  agents  neglected  to  mention  the 
harshness  of  the  Nova  Scotia  winter. 


Page  13 

THE  GAELIC  LANGUAGE 
Aim 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic  language  and  gain 
an  appreciation  for  its  richness  and  meaning. 

Background 

Most  of  the  Highland  Scots  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia 
spoke  Gaelic.  Some  elderly  people,  especially  women 
who  normally  did  not  travel  far  from  their  home  or 
village,  spoke  no  other  language.  Even  the 
better-educated  who  spoke  English  did  so  with  a  strong 
Gaelic  accent  and  occasionally  used  some  Gaelic  words 
in  their  speech. 

When  schools  were  first  established  in  many  Nova 
Scotia  Scottish  communities,  English  had  to  be  taught  as 
a  second  language.  Later,  school  courses  were  taught  in 
English,  and  it  was  the  common  procedure  to  severely 
punish  students'  lapses  into  Gaelic  on  the  school 
premises. 

As  Neil  MacNeil  notes  in  The  Highland  Heart  in 
Nova  Scotia,  the  early  Gaelic  settlers  loved  their  tongue,- 
even  today,  many  Scots  continue  to  speak  Gaelic  in 
some  of  the  smaller  communities  in  eastern  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  Island.  Although  Gaelic  may  seem 
harsh  to  the  unaccustomed  ear,  it  is  delicate  in  tone  to 


one  who  understands  it.  It  can  often  be  humorous  in 
effect  and  contains  a  great  number  of  onomatopoeic 
words.  These  characteristics  of  the  language  create 
opportunities  for  speakers  to  display  wit  in  conversation. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  pronounce  the  Gaelic  expressions  on 
page  13. 

b.  Obtain  a  Gaelic  songbook  and  teach  the  class  some 
songS;  recordings  of  traditional  Gaelic  songs,  mouth 
music,  and  war  cries  are  also  available  and  can  be 
used  in  classes. 

c.  Have  a  person  who  speaks  Gaelic  visit  the  class  and 
talk  to  the  students  in  and  about  the  language. 

d.  Students  might  also  wish  to  learn  some  additional 
Gaelic  expressions. 

A  good  book  for  beginners  is  Roderick  Mackinnon's 
Gaelic  (London:  Teach  Yourself  Books,  1971). 


Pages  14-15 

THE  CLAN  SYSTEM 

Aims 

To  learn  about  the  importance  of  the  clan  system  to 
Highland  society. 

To  understand  why  it  broke  down,  and  to  appreciate  why 
interest  in  the  clan  is  growing  once  again. 

Background 

Until  approximately  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  clan 
system  was  an  important  part  of  Highland  society,-  it 
also  existed  to  a  lesser  extent  among  a  number  of  the 
famous  Lowland  families.  Under  the  clan  system  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  Celtic  Highlands,  thousands  of  people 
who  bore  the  same  surname  as  their  chief  (Macdonald, 
Campbell,  Fraser,  Mackenzie,  Ross,  etc.)  owed  that  chief 
absolute  allegiance.  This  was  a  familial  rather  than 
feudal  allegiance.  Even  the  humblest  member  of  the  clan 
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considered  that  he  was  related  to  the  chief  through  a 
common  ancestor. 

The  clan  system  functioned  in  a  number  of  practical 
ways.  Clansmen  often  went  to  the  chief  with  a  problem, 
and  accepted  his  decision  to  settle  a  dispute.  The  chief's 
manner  of  discipline  included  the  power  to  demand  total 
obedience,  and  extended  over  the  lives  and  property  of 
his  clansmen.  The  chief  also  administered  a  form  of  clan 
welfare  that  provided  for  orphans,  widows,  and  the 
elderly. 

In  peacetime,  the  gentlemen  of  the  clan  had  the  duty 
to  serve  their  chief  or  laird  and  to  render  to  him  service 
and  advice.  In  wartime,  they  served  as  officers  in  his 
fighting  force,  while  the  common  or  ordinary  tenants 
formed  the  ranks  of  this  private  army. 

The  clan  system  was  systematically  broken  by  the 
actions  of  the  British  government  following  the  failure  of 
the  rising  of  1745.  Over  the  decades  that  followed,  the 
spirit  of  the  system  was  also  seriously  eroded  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  chiefs.  By  this  time,  they  had  complete 
legal  power  over  the  land,  and  many  of  them  chose  to 
forget  that  the  land  had  once  belonged  to  the  clansmen 
and  that  the  chief  had  merely  administered  it.  Large 
numbers  of  the  chiefs  evicted  their  own  clansmen  from 
the  land,  and  replaced  them  with  sheep.  These 
"Highland  Clearances"  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  depopulated  whole  districts  of 
Scotland  and  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  clan 
system. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  consult  the  clan  map  of  Scotland 
(page  14).  Ask  them  to  locate  a  clan  whose  territory 
is  restricted  by  geographical  features. 

b.  An  interesting  assignment  is  for  students  to  research 
and  report  on  clan  organization.  What  were  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of:  the  Chief,  the  Bard,  the 
Tanist,  the  Captain,  the  Chieftains,  the  Brieve  (or 
judge),  the  Gentlemen,  and  the  Clansmen? 

c.  Have  students  read  about  and  report  on  Archibald 
MacNab  (The  MacNab)  who  attempted  to  transplant 
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the  clan  sysem  to  Upper  Canada  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  Why  did  he  fail? 

d.  Students  might  arrange  a  display  of  the  tartans  of 
some  of  the  more  important  clans. 


Answers  (page  15) 

1.  Some  of  the  most  important  clans  in  Scotland 
included:  Campbell,  Fraser,  Mackenzie,  Ross, 
Mackay,  Murray,  Cameron,  MacLean,  Menzies, 
Macdonald,  and  MacLeod. 

2.  Each  clan  possessed:  (1)  its  own  chieftain  and  official 
seat  (residence),  (2)  its  own  slogan  and  warcry,  (3)  its 
own  standard  and  colours,  (4)  its  own  tartan,  (5)  its 
own  pibroch  (classical  pipe  music),  (6)  its  own  coat 
of  arms,  and  (7)  its  own  official  floral  emblem. 

3.  Today,  people  might  still  wish  to  belong  to  clans 
to  give  them  a  feeling  of  being  part  of  history  or 
because  such  an  extended  family  gives  them  a  sense 
of  identity  and  belonging  in  our  fast-moving  urban 
world. 


Pages  16-17 

THE  FIRST  WINTER 

Aims 

To  learn  about  the  problems  of  survival  faced  by  the 
Hector  settlers. 

To  appreciate  how  the  Highlanders  helped  themselves 
by  their  own  efforts. 

Background 

when  the  Hector  settlers  arrived,  the  small  waterfront 
portion  of  the  available  land  was  either  occupied  by  the 
sixteen  families  of  the  earlier  settlers  from  Philadelphia 
who  had  arrived  on  the  Betsey  in  1767  or  was  being 
kept  as  a  reserve  for  the  Philadelphia  Company.  The 
Hector  passengers  were  taken  back  from  the  shore  a  few 


kilometres  and  were  invited  to  settle.  The  Highlanders 
were  appalled.  Since  they  were  used  to  the  open  moors 
of  their  homeland,  they  were  amazed  by  the  gigantic 
trees  of  the  region  and  were  unskilled  in  the  use  of  the 
woodsman's  axe.  Without  roads  or  compasses,  they 
feared  that  they  would  be  lost  in  the  deep  forest.  Many 
of  the  settlers  had  also  counted  on  fishing  in  the  harbour 
and  rivers  for  a  large  part  of  their  food. 

That  winter,  the  men,  including  youngsters  just  into 
their  teens,  tracked  through  the  pathless  forests  in  deep 
snow  to  Truro,  where  they  exchanged  their  labour  for 
provisions.  On  return  trips,  they  were  often  forced  to  eat 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  meagre  supplies  they 
carried  just  to  get  home.  In  addition  to  the  accounts  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  textbook,  moving  stories  are  told  of 
how  some  of  the  settlers  were  actually  reduced  to 
boiling  the  buds  of  birch  trees,  and  how  in  desperation 
some  even  dug  up  the*potatoes  that  had  been  planted  by 
some  of  the  earlier  Pictou  settlers. 

On  the  whole,  the  Highlanders'  neighbours, 
including  friendly  Micmac  Indians,  the  earlier  Betsey 
settlers,  and  the  residents  of  nearby  settlements,  did  as 
much  as  was  possible  to  help  them.  The  Indians, 
especially,  showed  the  Scots  how  to  make  snowshoes 
and  taught  them  how  to  hunt  for  deer  and  moose.  Given 
such  a  trying  first  winter,  it  was  not  surprising  that,  in 
later  years,  some  of  the  Highland  settlers  who  had 
experienced  such  early  privations  could  not  bear  to 
witness  even  a  potato  peeling  discarded  or  thrown  into 
the  fire  without  feeling  a  sense »of  extreme  uneasiness. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  examine  the  map  on  page  8.  Why 
would  the  Scots  choose  to  spend  the  first  winter  at 
Brown  Point?  Can  students  suggest  additional 
locations  that  would  have  served  as  a  good 
temporary  settlement? 

b.  Have  the  class  make  a  list  of  the  essential  provisions 
that  a  modern  family  would  need  in  order  to  survive 
in  the  woods  during  a  Canadian  winter.  How  could 
these  items  be  obtained? 


c.  Discuss  the  Scots'  responses  to  the  problems  they 
faced  in  surviving  that  first  winter. 


Answers  (page  17) 

1.  Pictou  was  chosen  as  a  place  of  settlement  because  it 
possessed  a  spacious,  sheltered  harbour.  Timber  was 
available  nearby,  there  was  fresh  water  in  the  form  of 
several  rivers  that  emptied  into  the  harbour,  and 
there  was  rich  soil  in  the  vicinity. 

2.  The  Frasers  and  other  settlers  were  anxious  to  stay 
on  the  shore  during  the  first  winter  because  they 
were  terrified  of  the  deep  forest  with  its  animals  and 
Indians;  there  were  a  few  earlier  settlers  nearby;  and 
the  Scots  could  fish  and  obtain  seafood  such  as 
clams.  A  location  near  the  water  would  be  warmer 
than  an  inland  location  during  the  winter  months. 

3.  Contagious  diseases  such  as  smallpox  were  common 
at  this  time  because  vaccination  and  other  methods 
of  controlling  diseases,  and  drugs  to  treat  such 
diseases,  had  not  been  discovered. 


Pages  17-20 

SETTLING  AT  MIDDLE  RIVER 
Aims 

To  learn  about  the  problems  of  establishing  a  farm. 

To  understand  the  Highlander's  typical  workyear,  as 
determined  by  the  seasons. 

Background 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  the  Hector  settlers  began  to  work 
to  provide  for  their  needs.  In  looking  for  farm  sites,  they 
followed  the  practice  of  looking  for  a  good  growth  of 
native  trees  and  vegetation.  Where  the  forest  was  high 
and  thick,  the  Scots  calculated  that  the  land  was  rich, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  good  deposit  of  mould  and 
other  nutrients.  They  also  explored  and  often  settled 
along  the  different  rivers  that  abounded  with  fish. 
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That  first  spring  and  summer,  the  Scots  cleared  their 
land,  assisted  by  expert  woodsmen  from  Truro.  They 
even  sent  a  shipload  of  timber  to  be  sold  in  Scotland. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  next  year,  1775,  that  most 
of  the  settlers  harvested  their  first  crops. 

Although  the  lands  they  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  were 
richer  than  the  soil  they  had  worked  in  Scotland,  the 
Highlanders  used  the  same  basic  methods  of  farming  and 
raising  livestock.  In  most  cases,  they  also  continued  to 
follow  their  centuries-old  practice  of  growing  just 
enough  crops  and  raising  only  sufficient  animals  for 
their  own  needs. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  the  students  examine  the  pictures  of  pages  18 
and  20  of  the  textbook.  What  do  they  suggest  about 
the  kind  of  farms  that  the  Scots  established? 

b.  Have  each  of  the  students  make  a  list  of  the  things 
that  a  settler  would  need  to  do  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  in  Nova  Scotia. 

c.  Read  the  description  of  the  Fraser  house  given  on 
page  19,  and  compare  it  with  the  details  in  the 
picture  of  the  interior  of  a  weaver's  cottage  in 
Scotland  on  page  10. 

d.  Have  students  work  in  teams  to  draw  up  an  almanac 
or  calendar  that  lists  the  major  events  of  an  early 
Scottish  settler's  year  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Answers  (page  20) 

1.  The  pioneer  Scots  needed  to  learn  how  to  fell  the 
giant  trees  that  grew  in  the  region;  they  also  needed 
to  learn  how  to  construct  log  cabins  and  barns.  The 
Micmac  Indians  taught  them  how  to  use  snowshoes 
and  canoes,  as  well  as  how  to  hunt  deer  and  moose. 

2.  A  pioneer  living  at  Middle  River  could  assist  his 
neighbours  in  clearing  the  land  and  at  harvest  time. 
The  women  could  help  one  another  with  tasks  such 
as  fulling  (finishing)  the  woollen  cloth  that  they  had 
woven.  In  times  of  trouble,  the  Scots  could  help  each 
other  by  caring  for  the  sick,  the  aged  and  the  injured. 
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Another  important  form  of  co-operation  among  the 
Scottish  settlers  was  the  '"'bee"  where  all  the  settlers 
worked  together,  whether  for  building  a  house  or 
barn,  or  for  farm  work. 


Page  21 

MAKE  A  PAIR  OF  SCOTTISH  MOGANS 
Aims 

To  learn  how  to  make  a  pair  of  Scottish  mogans. 

To  appreciate  Scottish  handicrafts. 

Background 

The  art  of  making  mogans,  or  Scottish  moccasins,  was 
brought  from  Scotland  by  the  early  settlers.  It  is  still 
practised  by  their  descendants  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A  well-made  pair  of  mogans  provides  comfortable  and 
warm  winter  footwear  if  leather  or  rubber  boots  are 
unavailable.  Mogans  can  be  worn  while  walking  or 
working  in  snow;  they  also  provide  a  secure  footing  on 
ice  surfaces.  However,  they  are  suitable  for  wearing  only 
when  the  temperature  is  at  freezing  or  below.  Also,  they 
should  not  be  worn  when  the  wearer  is  using  an  axe  or 
other  sharp  tool. 

Suggested  Activity 

a.  Additional  handicrafts  in  which  the  Scots  excelled 
included  spinning,  knitting,  weaving,  dyeing, 
hooking  rugs,  and  shoemaking.  Some  students  might 
wish  to  research  the  skills  that  were  involved  and 
the  design  of  the  finished  products,  and  report  to  the 
class. 

Answers  (page  22) 

1.  The  Scots  maintained  virtually  all  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  household  and  farm  that  they  had 
practised  in  Scotland.  They  also  brought  with  them 


their  full  range  of  leisure  activities,  including  events 
such  as  milling  frolics;  ceilidhs,  or  social  gatherings; 
mods,  or  concerts;  and  fiddling  contests.  The 
Highlanders  continued  to  speak  Gaelic  at  home  and 
in  their  communities.  They  also  maintained  all  the 
religious  practices  of  their  faiths,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian,  although  many 
communities,  such  as  Pictou,  had  to  get  along 
without  the  services  of  an  ordained  minister  during 
their  early  years. 

2.  Music  was  important  in  the  lives  of  the  settlers 
because  it  served  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
existence.  There  were  special  songs  to  accompany 
virtually  all  types  of  labour,  from  rocking  a  baby's 
cradle  to  milling  grain,  to  rowing  a  boat.  In  addition, 
bagpipe  and  fiddle  music,  song,  and  dance 
entertained  the  Scots  during  their  leisure  and  helped 
them  to  keep  alive  their  folk  culture  and  ethnie 
history. 


Pages  22-23 

SCOTTISH  WAYS 

Aims 

To  learn  about  the  Scottish  folk  culture. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  religion  in  the  lives  of 
the  settlers. 

Background 

Though  most  of  the  Scottish  settlers  could  neither  read 
nor  write  Gaelic,  they  brought  with  them  a  highly 
developed  oral  tradition,  which  assisted  them  to  preserve 
their  culture. 

There  were  Gaelic  tales  and  folk  songs  associated 
with  every  type  of  common  activity  or  labour,  including 
boat  songs  and  reaping  songs.  The  Highland  settlers  also 


recited  special  charms  or  rhymes  to  protect  man  and 
animal  from  illness. 

Beyond  playing  an  important  role  in  the  everyday  life 
of  the  Highlander,  Gaelic  folk  culture  helped  to  fill  the 
settler's  leisure.  The  Scots  employed  the  Gaelic  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a  reading  primer,  or  text.  The 
settlers  also  delighted  in  ceilidhs  featuring  music, 
dancing,  and  storytelling.  Folk  tales,  ghost  stories,  and 
tales  of  Geltic  heroes  were  especially  popular. 

The  Frasers,  like  the  majority  of  the  other  Hector 
settlers,  were  Protestant;  however,  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  the  first  community  of  Scots  was  to 
be  diversified  by  the  arrival  of  substantial  numbers  of 
Catholic  Highlanders.  Each  group  was  tolerant  of  the 
other's  beliefs,  but  usually  settled  close  to  its  own 
church  or  chapel. 


Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  list  other  ethnic  groups,  in  addition  to 
the  Scots,  who  have  brought  aspects  of  their  folk 
culture  to  Canada.  Give  specific  examples  of  such 
customs  for  each  nationality. 

b.  Have  students  read  about  the  Scots'  folk  culture  on 
page  22.  Have  them  work  in  small  groups  to 
compare  such  a  life  with  the  lifestyle  in  a  modem 
big  city. 

c.  Students  might  wish  to  research  and  report  on 
additional  details  and  aspects  of  the  Scottish  folk 
culture.  A  good  source  of  information  is  "The  Folk 
Culture  Transplanted"  —  Chapter  4  of  Charles  W. 
Dunn's  Highland  Settler:  A  Portrait  of  the  Scottish 
Gael  in  Nova  Scotia  (University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1968),  pages  34-57. 

d.  Have  students  examine  the  picture  on  page  22  and 
read  the  passage  about  the  Scots'  religion  on  pages  22 
and  23.  They  might  then  list  and  discuss  the  benefits 
that  the  early  settlers  drew  from  their  strong 
religious  beliefs. 
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Pages  23-25 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  CELEBRATION 


Aim 

To  learn  how  the  Scots  celebrated  this  major  holiday. 

Background 

Traditionally,  Hogmanay,  the  first  of  January  was 
regarded  as  Scotland's  great  national  holiday.  A  Scottish 
family  would  spend  days  preparing  special  dishes  and 
setting  the  house  in  order.  Yarn  was  coiled  into  a  small 
bundle  and  the  spinning  wheel  and  reel  were  put  aside. 
Directly  after  midnight  church  service,  neighbours  and 
friends  would  begin  calling  and  wishing  one  another  a 
Happy  New  Year.  On  this  occasion,  more  than  on  any 
other,  the  laws  of  Highland  hospitality  dictated  that  the 
host  provide  the"first  foot",  as  well  as  other  guests,  with 
the  best  in  food  and  drink  that  the  household  had  to 
offer.  Often,  before  a  caller  would  be  admitted  to  a 
house,  he  had  to  knock  at  the  door  and  recite  a  suitable 
rhyme,  or  duan  as  it  was  called  in  Gaelic.  Many  of  these 
rhymes  were  imported  from  Scotland,  but  some  were 
composed,  often  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  the  new 
land. 

The  New  Year's  traditions  of  the  Scots  have  shaped 
much  of  our  modern  New  Year's  celebration  in  Canada. 

(See  also  Hogmanay,  or  Scottish  New  Year,  in  the 
"Scottish  Festivals  and  Holidays"  highlight,  page  62.) 

Suggested  Activity 

a.  Have  students  read  the  accounts  of  a  Scottish  New 
Year's  celebration  that  appear  on  page  24  and  view 
the  picture  on  page  25.  With  such  information  as 
background,  the  class  might  then  roleplay  a 
traditional  Scottish  New  Year's. 

Answers  (page  25) 

2.  One  sign  of  bad  luck  is  the  Scottish  belief  that  to 
kill  a  spider  is  unlucky.  This  belief  stems  from  the 
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old  story  of  Robert  the  Bruce  watching  the  spider 
spin  its  web,  while  he  was  hiding  from  his  enemies. 
The  spider's  persistence  gave  Robert  the  confidence 
that  helped  him  to  defeat  the  English  at  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn  in  1314.  Therefore,  it  is  considered 
unlucky  to  kill  a  spider  because  of  its  help  to  Robert 
the  Bruce. 


Pages  26-21 

THE  GAMBLING  GHOSTS 
Aims 

To  acquaint  students  with  a  typical  Scottish  folk  tale. 

To  appreciate  the  art  of  Scottish  storytelling. 

Background 

The  tale  included  here,  "The  Gambling  Ghosts",  is 
typical  of  the  traditional  tales  told  by  Scottish 
storytellers.  However,  students  should  be  aware  of  one 
essential  difference:  that  the  reciter  of  such  a  ghost  story 
might  often  take  between  one  and  three  hours  to  recite 
such  a  tale. 

Such  ghost  stories  were  only  one  type  of  folk  tale. 
Equally  popular  were  the  epic  stories  and  poems  that 
told  the  deeds  of  ancient  and  legendary  figures.  In 
addition,  the  Gaelic  storyteller  would  sometimes  draw 
on  the  great  international  stock  of  tales,  common  to  all 
peoples,  and  modify  a  universal  account  to  suit  the 
interests  and  background  of  his  Gaelic  audience. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  In  addition  to  its  entertainment  value,  the  story 
"The  Gambling  Ghosts"  contains  a  number  of 
serious  insights  into  people  and  behaviour.  Identify 
and  discuss  some  of  the  values  and  character  traits 
described  in  the  story. 

b.  A  question  for  students  to  discuss:  Why  do  people 
like  to  be  entertained  by  ghost  stories  and  horror 
stories? 


The  Ontario  Branch  of 
the  Family 

Pages  28-31 

JAMES  MATHESON  SETTLES  NEAR 
PERTH,  UPPER  CANADA 

Aims 

To  learn  about  a  Scottish  military  settlement. 

To  understand  how  the  lifestyle  of  the  Perth  settlers 
differed  from  that  of  the  Pictou  settlers. 

Background 

Following  the  War  of  1812,  British  authorities  faced  two 
major  problems;  growing  unemployment  and  economic 
depression  at  home,  and  an  uneasy  peace  with  the 
Americans.  The  lengthy  boundary  that  Upper  Canada 
shared  with  the  United  States  was  vulnerable  to 
invasion,  and  the  government  thought  that  the  territory 
that  lay  inland  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  should  be 
settled  to  provide  a  second  line  of  defence  should  further 
hostilities  break  out. 

An  immigration  scheme  was  implemented  to  settle 
the  wilderness  that  lay  north  and  west  of  the  Rideau 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Ottawa  River.  In  April  1816, 
the  infant  community  of  Perth  thus  came  into  existence. 

Of  the  four  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  who 
settled  the  locality  between  1816  and  1822,  about  a 
thousand  were  discharged  officers  and  soldiers,  Highland 
Scots  as  well  as  English,  Irish,  and  other  ethnic  groups. 

In  addition,  a  good  proportion  of  the  civilian  settlers 
were  Scots  who  had  come  directly  from  Scotland. 

Among  all  the  various  units,  the  Glengarry 
Regiment  contributed  165  officers  and  men  to  the 
fledgling  town  and  its  surrounding  districts.  Many  of  the 
regiment's  officers  and  men  originally  came  from 
Scotland. 


A  sergeant  or  similar  noncommissioned  officer 
would  have  received  a  land  grant  of  200  acres  (80.94 
hectares)  in  Bathurst  township  or  nearby,  which  was 
double  the  usual  allotment  emigrant  civilians  or  an 
ordinary  private  received;  senior  officers  received 
between  500  and  1200  acres  (approximately  200-500 
hectares).  Many  such  officers  also  chose  to  settle  in  the 
town  of  Perth,  where  they  became  the  first  businessmen 
and  professional  men  of  the  community;  they  also 
served  as  magistrates  and  secured  the  best  government 
positions  when  such  were  established. 

The  fortunes  of  the  early  settlers  are  set  out  in  detail 
in  the  Official  Return,  or  Record  of  Settlement,  kept  by 
the  Military  Settling  Department.  The  journal  pages  list 
each  settler's  name,  rank,  and  regiment.  The  notation 
"Emigrant"  appears  if  the  settler  was  a  civilian.  There  is 
also  a  column  entitled  "Description  of  Allotments" 
(township,  concession,  number  of  lot),  as  well  as 
columns  for  "Date  of  Location",  and  "Total  Number  of 
Acres".  The  "Remarks"  column  of  these  pages  bear 
many  interesting  notations  such  as  "Settling  duties  not 
yet  completed",  "Settling  Duties  performed",  "Gone  to 
the  United  States",  "Deceased",  and  "Killed  by  a  Tree". 


Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  locate  Perth  and  the  surrounding 
region  on  a  map  of  Southern  Ontario.  They  should 
then  list  reasons  why  the  authorities  chose  to  locate 
a  military  settlement  there. 

h.  Students  might  wish  to  read  more  about  the  early 
Perth  settlers,  and  report  to  the  class  on  their 
backgrounds  and  activities. 

c.  Have  students  examine  the  pictures  of  military 
uniforms  that  appear  on  the  cover  of  the  book,  as 
well  as  on  pages  30  and  65;  they  might  discuss  how 
such  uniforms  differ  from  modern  ones  and  why. 

d.  Have  students  compare  the  lifestyle  that  prevailed  in 
Perth  to  that  of  rural  Nova  Scotia.  How  was  it  the 
same;  how  was  it  different? 
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Answers 

1.  The  authorities  in  Upper  Canada  were  interested  in 
encouraging  retired  soldiers  to  settle  in  the  colony 
because  there  were  few  settlers  in  the  sizeable  region 
that  lay  between  Lower  Canada  (Quebec)  and  the 
western  part  of  the  colony.  The  area  was  regarded  as 
a  strategic  one,  and  the  authorities  wished  to  settle 
it  in  considerable  depth,  so  that  communications 
might  be  safeguarded  in  case  of  renewed  war  with 
the  United  States. 

2.  The  first  years  were  difficult  for  the  Perth  settlers 
because  their  saws  and  axes,  made  in  England,  were 
poorly  suited  to  clearing  the  woods  in  Upper  Canada. 
As  a  result,  the  settlers  could  prepare  only  a  small 
amount  of  land  for  cultivation,  and  their  first  few 
harvests  were  very  small.  In  addition,  the 
community's  road  links  with  other  settlements, 
such  as  Brockville  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  were 
very  poor.  Another  problem  encountered  during  the 
first  years  of  settlement  was  that  one  of  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  military  stores  was  dishonest,  and 
was  holding  back  supplies. 

The  main  advantages  of  the  Perth  settlers  over 
the  Pictou  settlers  included:  being  given  a  basic 
allowance  of  tools,  building  supplies,  household 
utensils  and  provisions  at  the  start;  after  the  first 
year,  being  able  to  purchase  supplies  from  the 
military  stores;  sometimes,  as  during  the  crisis  of 
1818,  the  Perth  settlers  received  assistance  from 
authorities  in  the  form  of  emergency  rations. 

3.  Potatoes  were  the  most  common  crop  because  they 
could  be  planted  relatively  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  could  even  be  planted  amid  the  stumps  of 
trees.  In  general,  potatoes  required  little  attention 
and  grew  well;  the  potato  was  also  a  nutritious  and 
relatively  balanced  type  of  food. 
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Page  32 

PIPING 


Aim 

To  learn  about  the  bagpipes  and  bagpipe  music. 

Background 

Watching  and  listening  to  pipes  at  a  gathering  can  often 
be  a  confusing  experience  for  a  person  who  knows  little 
about  the  art  of  piping.  Sometimes  the  pipers  march  in 
time  to  the  music;  at  other  times,  they  merely  walk  very 
slowly  around  the  platform,  and  do  not  synchronize 
their  movements  to  the  piping;  at  still  other  times,  they 
may  stand  quite  still,  save  for  the  foot  tapping  time.  The 
explanation  to  all  this  lies  in  the  type  of  music  they  are 
playing.  The  pipers  remain  still  for  dancing  tunes  such 
as  strathspeys,  jigs  and  reels;  when  playing  marches 
they  stride  proudly  around  the  platform;  however,  when 
they  are  playing  "the  great  music,"  tradition  holds  that 
the  piper  should  walk  around  silently  and  with  dignity. 

The  "great  music"  is  the  classical  music  of  the  pipes, 
and  it  is  for  this  class  that  the  most  valuable  prizes  are 
awarded.  The  lighter  music  —  tunes  for  dancing  or 
marching  —  is  known  as  cedi  aotiom  or  cedi  heag. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  A  number  of  recordings  of  Scottish  bagpipe  music 
are  available.  Have  students  listen  to  one  or  more  of 
these,  and  identify  the  different  styles  of  music. 

b.  Have  an  expert  piper  visit  the  class  and  talk  about 
the  background  and  traditions  of  Highland  piping 
and  demonstrate  the  bagpipes. 

Page  33 

HIGHLAND  GAMES 
Aim 

To  learn  about  the  athletic  and  cultural  aspects  of 
Highland  Games. 


Background 

Highland  Games,  as  well  as  curling,  constitute  the 
oldest  sports  of  Scotland.  They  consist  of  the  regular 
running  and  jumping  events  that  are  features  of  a  normal 
track  meet  but  they  also  include  special  "heavy  events": 
putting  the  stone  (22  pounds  (9.98  kg)  and  16  pounds 
(7.26  kg),  throwing  the  56-pound  (25.4  kg)  weight,  and 
throwing  the  16-pound  (7.26  kg)  hammer. 

The  caber  toss  forms  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
games.  The  caber  measures  from  16  to  20  feet  (4.9  m  to 
6  m)  in  length  and  tapers  from  a  diameter  of  12  inches 
(30.5  cm)  at  its  trunk,  or  wide  end,  to  8  inches  (20.3  cm) 
at  the  small  end.  The  thrower  grasps  the  large  end 
between  his  hands  and  balances  the  caber  vertically, 
before  taking  one  or  two  steps  forward  and  throwing  it. 
The  throw  is  judged  on  form  rather  than  distance:  a 
caber  has  to  make  a  half  turn  in  the  air  and  land  as 
straight  as  possible,  with  the  small  end  facing  the 
thrower. 

Other  parts  of  the  Highland  Games  include 
wrestling,  tug-of-war  contests,  dancing  (the  Highland 
Fling,  the  Sword  Dance,  the  Seann  Thubhas, 
pronounced  "shon  trews",  and  other  folk  dances)  as  well 
as  piping,  marching,  and  pipe  band  contests. 

In  Canada  the  best-known  Highland  Games  include 
those  held  in:  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia;  Maxville, 
Ontario  (the  Glengarry  Highland  Games);  Fergus, 
Ontario;  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia;  Montreal,  Quebec; 
and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

% 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  research  Highland  Games  in  detail 
and  report  to  the  class.  (Each  student  might 
choose/be  assigned  a  specific  athletic,  dancing,  or 
piping  event.) 

b.  Some  of  the  students  might  also  be  interested  in 
collecting  pictures  of  the  various  competitions,  and 
posting  them  in  the  classroom  for  discussion. 

c.  Have  the  class  study  a  program  from  a  Highland 
Games;  it  will  provide  a  wealth  of  information 
concerning  what  goes  on  at  such  a  gathering. 


Page  34 

JAMES  MARRIES  JOAN  MACKIE 


Aim 

To  learn  about  Scottish  marriage  practices. 

Background 

In  general,  it  took  the  Perth  settlers  between  three  and 
five  years  to  clear  land,  plant  their  first  crops,  and  build  a 
house,  barn,  and  other  buildings.  Once  they  had 
established  themselves  on  their  land,  whether  military 
or  civilian,  they  could  turn  their  attention  to  finding  a 
suitable  spouse.  This  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  since 
there  were  many  more  men  than  eligible  women  in  such 
a  pioneer  community. 

In  addition,  there  was  the  problem  of  social  class. 
Many  of  the  settlers  in  the  town  itself  were  either 
families  of  senior  military  officers  or  professional  men, 
or  merchants.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  such  an 
established  family  to  consider  that  a  daughter  was 
marrying  beneath  herself  if  she  considered  marrying  an 
enlisted  man,  or  even  a  noncommissioned  officer  of  the 
rank  of  sergeant  or  corporal.  However,  the  settlers  also 
placed  high  value  on  a  man's  honour  and  martial  valour. 
Under  the  old  clan  system,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  such 
qualities  had  often  enabled  a  man  of  ordinary 
background  to  aspire  to  a  higher  status  in  life  and  even 
to  marry  a  woman  of  high  station. 


Suggested  Activities 

a.  Members  of  the  class  might  discuss  courtship  and 
marriage  practices  that  prevail  among  various  ethnic 
groups,  drawing  on  their  own  family  backgrounds  for 
information. 

b.  Have  students  either  read  about  a  traditional 
Scottish  wedding  or  ask  someone  about  such  an 
event.  They  could  report  to  the  class  concerning  the 
dress  of  the  bride  and  groom,  the  church  service,  and 
the  banquet  that  follows. 
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Answer  (caption  page  34) 

A  strong,  well-built  limestone  house  like  this  would 
have  been  owned  by  one  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  army 
officers,  or  professionals  in  Perth. 

Answer  (page  35) 

1.  The  map  provides  the  following  information  about 
the  way  of  life  in  the  town:  Perth's  streets  were  laid 
out  at  an  early  date,  and  were  named  after  senior 
officers;  defence  was  a  major  concern,  as  indicated 
by  the  provision  of  land  for  a  parade  ground;  since 
the  town  was  the  centre  of  administration  for  the 
region,  it  possessed  both  a  jail  and  a  courthouse, 
and  land  was  set  aside  for  additional  government 
buildings;  the  various  churches  show  that  the 
community's  settlers  adhered  to  a  number  of 
religious  faiths;  education  was  an  important 
concern,  and  the  community  possessed  a  public 
schoolhouse  at  an  early  date,-  those  settlers  who  took 
up  farms  were  granted  lots  or  parts  of  lots  along  the 
concession  lines  shown,  as  well  as  others;  an 
important  feature  was  that  the  town  was  laid  out  so 
that  the  river  would  pass  through  its  centre,  and 
provide  both  convenient  transport  and  easy  access  to 
necessary  services,  including  the  King's  Store,  and 
the  grist  and  sawmills. 


Pages  37-38 

RAISING  A  FAMILY 

Aims 

To  learn  about  the  values  and  traditions  of  a 
middle-class  Scottish  family. 

To  learn  about  the  nineteenth-century  school  system. 

Background 

The  basic  values  that  a  middle-class  Scottish  family  in 
Perth  would  stress  in  the  raising  of  its  offspring  were  the 
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traditional  ones  of  religious  faith,  discipline,  and  thrift. 
Such  attributes  were  highly  prized  by  the  Scots  and 
influenced  the  upbringing  of  children  in  families  of  all 
backgrounds. 

In  an  officer's  family,  the  parents'  strong  sense  of 
love  and  Christian  faith  would  also  be  tempered  by  the 
habits  of  military  discipline.  On  the  Sahbath,  the  entire 
family  would  be  expected  to  adhere  to  the  traditional 
Presbyterian  custom  that  no  work  or  even  cooking  be 
done. 

Both  parents  would  want  their  children  to  receive  a 
good  education.  The  father  would  wish  all  of  his 
children  —  but  especially  the  boys  —  to  receive  as  much 
formal  education  as  possible.  However,  in  a  farming 
settlement  such  as  Perth,  a  large  number  of  hands  was 
required  to  assist  with  the  chores,  which  meant  that  a 
high  proportion  of  neighbouring  families  would  be 
reluctant  to  allow  more  than  one  of  their  sons  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  the  basic  grades. 

Perth  was  a  good  place  to  live  for  a  family  that 
wanted  its  children  to  receive  a  good  education.  Unlike 
many  pioneer  settlements  —  for  example,  most  parts  of 
rural  Nova  Scotia  —  the  town  and  district  very  quickly 
possessed  several  schools  that  provided  a  practical,  basic 
education  that  the  Scots  favoured. 

The  Perth  settlement  was  fortunate  in  another 
respect  as  well.  One  of  its  first  teachers  —  John  Wilson  — 
was  a  dedicated  Scottish  schoolmaster,  or  "dominie". 
Wilson  was  instrumental  in  educating  many  of  the 
community's  youngsters  sufficiently  to  help  them  rise 
above  a  future  of  menial  labour  to  an  esteemed  profession. 


Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  the  class  discuss  how  the  background  of  each 
of  the  Matheson  parents  influenced  the  upbringing 
of  their  four  children. 

b.  Have  students  read  about  the  strict  Presbyterian 
Sunday,  as  described  on  page  38;  also  have  them 
view  the  painting  that  appears  on  page  36.  The  class 
might  list  the  activities  that  were  allowed  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  well  as  those  that  were  not. 


c.  Teachers  and  students  might  plan  and  re-enact  the 
learning  activities  and  atmosphere  that  prevailed  in 
an  early  Scottish-Canadian  classroom. 

d.  The  class  might  dehate  whether  the  discipline  and 
emphasis  placed  on  mastering  the  basics  demanded 
by  a  Scottish  schoolmaster  were  good  or  bad  things. 

Answers  (page  38) 

1.  The  values  and  traditions  that  were  important  to  the 
Mathesons  were  faith  in  God,  discipline,  and  thrift. 
The  mother  taught  the  children  good  deportment 
and  respect  for  their  elders;  she  also  taught  them 
about  their  Scottish  heritage  and  encouraged  them  to 
master  traditional  cultural  activities  such  as  playing 
the  bagpipes  and  dancing,  and  useful  crafts  such  as 
weaving.  In  addition,  the  Mathesons  ensured  that 
their  offspring  were  raised  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith,  with  its  strict  observance  of 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  rest.  Both  parents  also 
possessed  a  deep  respect  for  learning,  and  encouraged 
the  children  to  obtain  as  much  formal  education  as 
possible. 

2.  The  education  that  the  Matheson  children  received 
in  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
was  very  similar  to  the  basic  curriculum  that  is 
taught  today.  Its  teaching,  however,  placed  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  memory  work  and  recitation. 
Today's  curriculum  offers  a  much  larger  variety  of 
subjects  and  learning  experiences  to  students. 

In  contrast  to  the  one-room  schoolhouse  the 
Mathesons  attended,  where  a  number  of  grades  were 
all  taught  in  the  same  classroom  by  one  teacher,  a 
modern  school  is  much  better  equipped  in  both 
classroom  space  and  facilities.  Today's  students  are 
encouraged  to  develop  all  of  their  abilities  and 
talents,  and  overly  strict  and  intimidating 
punishment  (for  example,  the  birch  rod  or  leather 
strap)  is  not  allowed.  A  modern  school  also  usually 
features  a  large  range  of  extra-curricular  activities; 
these  present  opportunities  that  were  not  available 
to  the  Matheson  children.  Instead,  they  had  to  spend 


long  hours  after  school  attending  to  their  respective 
farm  chores. 


Pages  39-40 

THE  PERTH  MILITIA  MARCHES 
Aims 

To  learn  about  the  rebellion  of  1837  and  the  role  of  the 
Perth  militia. 

To  appreciate  the  role  played  by  Highland  militia 
regiments  in  Canada's  history. 

Background 

In  December  1837,  a  serious  rebellion  broke  out  north  of 
Toronto,  Upper  Canada's  capital.  Led  by  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  the  rebels  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
Governor  Bond  Head  had  sent  his  troops  to  Lower 
Canada  to  help  deal  with  a  rising  there,  and  marched  on 
Toronto. 

The  news  that  a  widespread  rebellion  had  broken  out 
presented  a  serious  problem  for  the  Perth  militia.  They 
were  a  purely  civilian  force,  poorly  equipped  with 
provisions,  arms,  and  equipment,  and  poorly  trained. 

It  was  the  practice  to  conduct  a  military  muster  only 
once  a  year,  and  it  was  largely  a  social  gathering. 

Their  first  march  to  Kingston  served  as  a  lesson  for 
the  Perth  militia.  Afterwards,  under  their  experienced 
officers,  the  militiamen  began  to  drill  on  a  regular  basis 
and  to  practise  shooting.  The  companies  also  obtained 
equipment  and  provisions  from  the  army  quartermaster. 

This  preparation  paid  off  when  news  arrived  in 
November  1838  that  a  force  of  armed  men  had  crossed 
from  the  United  States,  and  landed  at  Prescott,  a  little 
border  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Militia  units 
from  Perth  were  among  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene, 
and  with  other  Upper  Canada  militia,  played  a  major 
role  in  halting  the  advance  of  the  invaders  and  driving 
them  back  into  an  old  stone  windmill  and  other 
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buildings.  Here  they  held  the  invasion  force  in  check 
until  units  of  the  regular  British  Army  arrived  two  days 
later  with  artillery.  Some  of  the  Perth  militia  companies 
also  took  part  in  the  final  battle,  and  helped  to  disarm 
the  rebels.  Because  they  had  been  ready,  the  Perth  militia 
had  been  able  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  "Battle  of  the 
Windmill"  —  the  most  fiercely  contested  campaign  of 
the  rising. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  research  and  report  on  the  1837 
Rebellion  in  Upper  Canada.  If  it  is  available,  the 
class  might  also  view  the  sound  filmstrip  entitled 
"The  1837  Rebellion  in  Upper  Canada"  (Toronto: 

See!  Hear!  Now!,  1972)  for  additional  background 
information. 

b.  Take  a  field  trip  to  your  closest  Highland  militia 
regiment.  Have  an  officer  tell  the  students  about  the 
role  of  such  regiments  in  Canada's  history. 

c.  An  information  kit  on  Canada's  Scottish  regiments 
is  available  from  the  Department  of  National 
Defence,  Ottawa.  Students  might  study  the 
materials  in  it  and  discuss  the  traditions  and 
contributions  of  the  Scots  as  they  concern  Canada's 
military  heritage. 

Answer  (page  39,  caption) 

One  problem  with  the  public  ballot  is  that  anyone  can 
see  which  candidate  the  voter  favours.  This  can  lead  to 
bribery  or  forceful  intimidation  to  vote  for  a  specific 
candidate  and  the  threat  of  retribution  if  the  voter  is  not 
co-operative.  The  drawing  shows  that  only  men  were 
allowed  to  vote  at  this  time. 

Answer  (page  49) 

1 .  Matheson  supported  the  government  rather  than  the 
rebels  because  his  long  years  of  military  service 
under  the  colours  had  instilled  in  him  an 
unquestioning  respect  for  and  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 
Also,  he  truly  believed  that  Canada,  in  contrast  to 
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Scotland,  was  a  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
where  a  man  possessed  the  chance  to  advance  in  life, 
whatever  his  station. 


Page  41 

THE  MATHESONS'  DREAMS  ARE 
FULFILLED 

Aims 

To  learn  about  the  professional  careers  that  were  open  to 
the  Scottish  settlers. 

To  appreciate  a  Scottish  family's  ambitions  to  succeed 
in  life. 

Background 

If  all  went  well,  the  dreams  that  a  Scottish  family  held 
for  its  offspring  would  eventually  come  true.  As  a  result 
of  hard  work  and  application,  its  sons  would  complete 
their  education,  qualify  as  professional  men,  and  achieve 
success  in  their  chosen  fields.  The  three  professions  that 
Scots  traditionally  held  in  highest  esteem  were  those  of 
minister  or  priest,  law,  and  medicine. 

A  girl  of  the  period  would  not  enjoy  the  same 
opportunities  for  educational  and  professional 
advancement  as  a  boy.  She  was  expected  to  make  a  good 
marriage. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  compare  the  career  and  professional 
opportunities  open  to  the  Matheson  children  and 
those  that  exist  today. 

b.  Let  the  students  debate;  "It  was  only  proper  that  a 
nineteenth-century  woman's  career  ambitions  be 
more  limited  than  those  of  her  brothers." 


The  Western  Branch  of 
the  Family 

Pages  42-46 

ANGUS  MACKAY  JOINS  THE  HUDSON'S 
BAY  COMPANY 

Aims 

To  learn  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its 
activities. 

To  understand  why  the  Company  liked  to  recruit  young 
Scottish  men  as  apprentices. 

To  appreciate  a  young  Scot's  experiences  during  his  first 
year  in  North  Americ'a. 

Background 

By  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  London,  England,  and  in 
Montreal,  exercised  a  monopoly  over  the  fur  trade  of 
western  British  North  America.  The  Company's  original 
charter  of  1670  gave  it  the  exclusive  right  to  engage  in 
the  fur  trade  in  the  vast  region  whose  rivers  flowed  into 
Hudson  Bay.  Later,  it  gained  the  privilege  of  trading 
furs  in  the  area  beyond  the  Rockies,  known  as  New 
Caledonia  and  Vancouver  Island. 

Up  until  the  HBC's  merger  with  the  rival  North 
West  Company  in  1821,  the  Company's  officers  were 
salaried  employees,  although  bonuses  were  paid  for 
outstanding  work.  Following  the  union,  the  new 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  adopted  the  practice  of  the  old 
North  West  Company,  whereby  its  officers  were 
shareholders  who  participated  in  the  distribution  of 
profits  made  by  the  Company.  As  a  result,  a  Chief  Trader 
or  Chief  Factor  of  the  Company  could  earn  a  substantial 
sum,  which  often  amounted  to  more  than  many  a 
professional  such  as  a  lawyer  or  doctor  would  earn  in  a 
town  or  city. 


Since  Scotland  was  a  relatively  poor  country,  and 
offered  few  prospects  for  a  young  man  of  high  ambition 
but  humble  background,  a  career  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  far-off  Canada  offered  a  long-term  prospect 
of  success  and  financial  security  that  was  not  available 
in  Scotland.  The  type  of  recruit  that  the  Company 
favoured  as  an  apprentice  was  a  young  man,  fourteen  or 
more  years  of  age,  from  a  rural  background.  He  would 
have  completed  a  few  basic  years  in  one  of  Scotland's 
local  schools  and  could  read,  write,  and  do  simple 
arithmetic.  Sometimes  the  Company  would  offer  an 
apprenticeship  opportunity  to  a  young  man  in  a  city  who 
was  a  few  years  older,  possessed  an  excellent  educational 
background,  had  some  business  experience,  and  showed 
superior  personal  attributes  and  qualifications. 

A  gentleman  trainee  commenced  his  career  with 
the  HBC  as  an  apprenticed  clerk.  Since  he  was  of 
comparatively  little  value  to  the  Company  while  he  was 
learning  its  business,  such  an  apprentice  would  start  on 
a  salary  of  about  £20  per  year.  Eight  years  later,  he  would 
normally  have  finished  his  apprenticeship  and  attained 
the  rank  of  a  "finished"  clerk,  qualified  to  command  a 
post  or  to  be  an  accountant.  At  this  stage  of  his  career, 
he  would  earn  perhaps  £100  per  year.  After  serving  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  as  a  clerk,  often  in  some  isolated 
post,  a  gentleman  was  finally  eligible  for  promotion  to 
commissioned  rank  as  a  Chief  Trader.  (For  further 
details,  see  the  chart  "Advancing  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company",  page  57.) 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  For  background  information,  have  students  research 
and  report  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its 
activities. 

b.  Have  the  students  make  a  list  of  the  reasons  why  the 
HBC  liked  to  recruit  young  Scottish  men  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty. 

c.  On  a  map,  trace  the  route  that  young  Angus's  ship 
would  have  sailed  in  making  its  voyage  between 
London  and  York  Factory.  What  dangers  would  such 
a  ship's  captain  have  to  watch  for? 
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d.  Students  might  write  a  letter  to  Scotland  describing 
life  and  basic  training  at  Fort  Garry  and  the  Red 
River,  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  young  Scottish  HBC 
apprentice. 

Answer  (page  43,  caption) 

The  canoe  carrying  the  Governor  and  his  party  was  made 
of  bark  on  a  wooden  frame. 

Answer  (page  44,  caption) 

Upper  Fort  Garry  was  protected  by  a  high  wall  enclosing 
the  fort,  with  turrets  at  each  corner.  These  turrets  had 
gun  holes  that  permitted  those  inside  to  see  out  but 
which  were  too  small  to  provide  a  target  for  attackers. 

Answer  (page  47,  caption) 

The  Indians  and  Metis  depended  on  the  buffalo  for  their 
livelihood.  The  whole  animal  was  made  use  of,  from 
the  meat  for  food  and  the  hide  for  blankets  to  the  hooves 
for  glue. 


Page  40 

PORRIDGE  AND  OATCAKES 
Aims 

To  learn  about  the  importance  of  oatmeal  in  the  Scottish 
diet. 

To  become  acquainted  with  other  Scottish  foods. 

Background 

The  range  of  Scottish  cooking  is  wide,  and  the 
excellence  of  such  food  has  resulted  in  the  fact  that 
many  dishes  have  been  absorbed  into  the  cuisine  of 
other  English-speaking  countries.  The  dishes  illustrated 
on  page  49  show  the  variety  of  such  cooking. 

Cock-a-leekie  soup,  a  famous  every-day  dish,  is  more 
a  stew  than  a  soup.  It  is  made  from  chicken,  bacon. 
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leeks,  and  dried  fruit,  and  is  seasoned  with  an 
assortment  of  spices.  Dundee  is  famous  as  the  home  of 
a  bitter-sweet  orange  marmalade,  invented  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  Heather  honey  is  well-known  for  its 
flavour.  Dundee  cake  is  a  sweet  bannock  made  from 
oatmeal  and  sugar,  and  was  often  served  to  the  women 
who  were  present  at  a  child's  birth;  today,  it  is  often 
served  as  a  christening,  wedding,  or  Christmas  cake. 
Shortbread  cookies  are  eaten  all  the  year  round,  but  are 
a  special  feature  of  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
celebrations. 

Herring  is  almost  the  national  dish  of  Scotland,  and 
is  treated  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  As  pickled  herring, 
it  reflects  the  Scandinavian  influence  on  Scotland;  when 
the  fish  has  first  been  split,  and  then  salted  and  smoked, 
it  is  called  kippered  herring.  A  companion  dish  is 
oatcakes,  or  bannocks,  which  are  very  good  when  served 
with  herrings.  Whole  wheat  bread  is  also  a  staple  of  the 
ordinary-day  Scottish  diet.  Scotch  eggs  are  served  for 
breakfast,  or  else  as  a  special  treat,  and  they  also  make  a 
good  picnic  dish.  Scottish  salmon  is  a  luxury,  renowned 
for  its  delicate  flavour. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Buy  some  Scottish  foodstuffs.  Local  supermarkets  or 
specialty  shops  have  Dundee  marmalade,  Scottish 
honey,  pickled  herring,  and  shortbread  cookies. 

b.  Visit  a  Scottish  bakery,  and  purchase  some  typical 
products  such  as  Dundee  cake,  oatcakes,  and  potato 
scones,  baps,  and  whole  wheat  bread. 


Pages  50-53 

ANGUS  IS  POSTED  TO  THE  WEST  COAST 
Aims 

To  learn  about  travel  in  early  Western  Canada. 

To  learn  about  the  HBC's  activities  in  the  Oregon 
Territory  and  New  Caledonia. 


Background 

Once  he  had  completed  his  basic  training,  an  apprentice 
would  be  sent  west  by  canoe  brigade  to  an  outpost  such 
as  Fort  Vancouver,  which  was  located  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  served  as  the  Pacific 
headquarters  for  the  Company's  activities  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (the  present  day  city  of  Vancouver, 
Washington,  is  near  this  site). 

In  the  mid- 1800's,  Fort  Vancouver  was  at  the  height 
of  its  activities  and  formed  almost  a  city-state.  The  fort 
was  quite  large,  with  several  hundred  officers  and 
employees;  outside  its  walls,  fertile  fields  and  orchards 
stretched  over  hundreds  of  acres.  As  the  seaport 
terminus  for  the  fur  brigades  that  descended  the 
Columbia  from  the  interior  forts,  it  was  a  fascinating 
place  for  a  new  employee  just  starting  to  work  for  the 
Company. 

Douglas's  plan  was  that  the  FiBC  should  establish  a 
post  farther  to  the  north,  which  could  serve  as  its  new 
Pacific  outlet  should  the  Company  have  to  abandon  the 
Oregon  Territory.  With  this  object  in  mind,  Douglas  led 
a  select  company  of  officers  and  men  north,  in  the  spring 
of  1843,  to  a  site  he  had  earlier  surveyed  and  determined 
as  a  good  location  for  such  a  new  post. 

Fort  Camosun,  later  called  Victoria,  was  located  on 
the  southeastern  tip  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  site  was 
a  superb  location  for  a  trading  post:  it  possessed  an 
excellent  climate,  fresh  water,  a  good  harbour,  and 
excellent  agricultural  land  was  available  in  the  vicinity. 

Answer  (page  50) 

1.  The  FiBC  employees  used  the  25  foot  long  (about 
7.5  m)  North  canoe  to  travel  from  York  Factory  to 
Fort  Garry  and  to  travel  westward  to  Jasper  FFouse. 

A  brigade  would  then  cross  the  Rockies  on  foot  and 
horseback.  Once  past  the  Great  Divide,  the  travellers 
would  pick  up  a  fresh  set  of  canoes  for  the  relatively 
east  descent  of  the  smooth-flowing  Columbia  River. 
Additional  modes  of  transport  sometimes  used  by 
the  HBC  west  of  Lake  Superior  included  the  Red 
River  cart,  which  could  be  disassembled  and  floated 


across  streams,  and  the  York  Boat,  a  shallow  draft 
freight  boat  of  Scottish  design,  equipped  with  oars 
and  a  square  sail.  A  person  following  Angus's  routes 
today  would  be  able  to  use  a  modern  fibreglass  or 
aluminum  canoe,  a  motorboat,  or  a  light  aircraft. 

Answer  (page  52) 

1.  The  main  activity  of  a  fur  fort  such  as  Fort  Victoria 
was,  of  course,  the  collection  of  furs  and  their 
transportation  to  England  by  sea.  The  fort  also 
provided  warehousing  facilities  for  trade  goods  and 
provisions  that  arrived  aboard  ship,  pending  their 
being  forwarded  to  other,  smaller  posts.  Company 
and  other  people  could  purchase  supplies  at  the 
General  Store.  The  Chief  Factor's  house  was  the 
most  imposing  residence;  in  addition  to  containing 
his  office  and  quarters,  it  contained  a  mess  hall 
where  the  gentlemen  dined.  The  fort's  clerks  and 
officers  who  were  single  lived  in  the  Men's  Quarters, 
one  of  which  also  contained  a  school  where  the 
children  of  married  couples  were  educated.  The 
fort's  second-in-command  and  the  fort's  medical 
doctor  had  their  own  houses,  and  married  employees 
and  their  families  occupied  apartments  in  the 
Employees'  Fiouses.  The  fort  also  contained  a 
sizeable  Blacksmith's  Shop,  which  also  provided 
space  for  the  activities  of  the  fort's  other  skilled 
craftsmen.  Finally,  the  fort  was  walled  for  defence; 
to  this  end,  it  contained  a  separate  Powder  Magazine. 
In  the  case  of  attack,  the  HBC  employees  could  fire 
at  an  enemy  from  the  fort's  two  bastions,  located  at 
diagonal  corners  of  the  palisade. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  study  the  paintings  of  canoes  and 
their  occupants  on  pages  43  and  55.  What 
information  do  such  pictures  provide  concerning 
canoe  travel  in  early  Western  Canada? 

b.  Some  of  the  students  who  are  interested  in  canoeing 
might  wish  to  research  and  report  on  the  various 
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techniques  employed  by  the  voyageurs  as  well  as  the 
hazards  they  faced.  A  good  source  is  "The  Voyageurs 
on  the  Trail",  chapter  one  in  Eric  W.  Morse's  Fur 
Trade  Canoe  Routes  of  Canada/Then  and  Now 
(University  of  Toronto  Press,  1979)  pages  5-14. 

c.  Have  students  locate  Fort  Camosun  (Fort  Victoria)  on 
the  map  that  appears  on  page  51.  They  might  also 
consult  an  atlas  to  find  out  more  about  the  site  as 
well  as  the  geography  of  New  Caledonia.  Why  was 
the  southeastern  tip  of  Vancouver  Island  a  good 
location  for  the  HBC  to  build  a  major  fort? 

d.  After  reading  page  52,  students  could  list  and  discuss 
activities  that  were  carried  on  at  Fort  Camosun  and 
Fort  Langley,  in  addition  to  the  usual  operations  of 
the  fur  trade. 

e.  Have  students  examine  the  sketch  of  the  Beaver  that 
appears  on  page  53.  What  were  the  advantages  of 
using  a  steamship  in  the  fur  trade?  For  what  purpose 
could  such  a  ship  be  used  in  addition  to  fur  trading 
and  surveying? 

Pages  54-55 

ISABEL  MACKAY:  A  FRONTIER  WIFE 
Aims 

To  learn  about  the  role  of  a  woman  in  western  fur 
trading  society. 

To  learn  about  the  life  of  the  wife  of  an  HBC  officer. 

Background 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  life  was 
difficult  for  a  European-raised  woman  in  western  British 
North  America.  As  a  result,  there  were  few  white 
women  in  the  region,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Red 
River  Settlement. 

The  lonely  fur  traders  often  took  an  Indian  or 
part-Indian  wife.  Such  women  had  grown  up  accustomed 
to  the  same  sort  of  life  as  the  fur  traders.  From  childhood 
onwards,  they  learned  how  to  travel,  either  by  canoe  or 
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on  horseback,  and  they  mastered  the  skills  of  hunting, 
trapping,  and  other  skills  needed  to  survive  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Indian  or  part-native  woman  was 
perfectly  capable  of  surviving  alone  in  a  cabin  or  tepee 
when  the  men  were  absent.  She  could  also  contribute  as 
an  interpreter  and  negotiator. 

Usually,  these  mixed-race  marriages  were  common 
law  marriages.  However,  a  written  contract  might  be 
drawn  up  if  the  marriage  took  place  at  one  of  the  larger 
posts.  In  some  instances,  especially  where  the  woman 
was  predominantly  of  Scottish  or  other  European  blood, 
she  and  her  husband  would  be  married  in  a  regular 
ceremony,  if  it  were  possible  to  hold  the  marriage  at  one 
of  the  main  forts  that  possessed  a  clergyman  and  church. 

The  Indian  or  part-Indian  "country- wives"  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  early  western  Canada. 
They  assisted  their  husbands  in  the  fur  trade,  and  served 
as  the  mothers  of  a  new  generation  of  settlers.  Because  of 
this,  their  story  certainly  merits  emphasis. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  What  aspects  of  upbringing  and  background  enabled 
a  native  woman  or  a  woman  with  some  Indian  blood 
to  live  in  the  Northwest  at  this  time?  Have  the 
students  list  specific  points. 

b.  Have  the  students  list  the  activities  that  would 
occupy  a  typical  day  in  the  life  of  Isabel  Mackay. 
Students  should  pick  a  specific  season  of  the  year 
before  creating  their  list. 

c.  Have  students  discuss  how  the  life  of  the  wife  of  a 
HBC  officer  differed  from  a  pioneer  woman's  life  in 
Pictou  or  in  Perth. 

d.  The  almost  photographic  paintings  of  Francis 
Hopkins,  the  wife  of  a  HBC  Chief  Factor,  provide  a 
wealth  of  detail  concerning  canoe  travel  in  the 
nineteenth  century  (see  the  picture  on  page  55). 

Have  students  comment  on  the  style  and  content  of 
her  work.  Why  is  it  unique?  For  reference,  see 
"Rediscovering  voyageur  artist  Frances  Hopkins," 
Canadian  Geographic,  fune/fuly  1982  (vol.  102, 

no.  3)  pp.  22-29. 


Pages  56-57 

ANGUS  BECOMES  A  CHIEF  TRADER 
Aims 

To  learn  about  an  officer's  path  of  promotion  in  the 
HBC. 

To  learn  about  the  private  life  of  an  HBC  family. 

To  learn  about  the  enlisted  men  and  the  activities  of  a 
small  fur  fort  such  as  Fort  Alexandria. 


Background 

Having  attained  the  rank  of  finished  clerk,  a  young  HBC 
officer  would  commonly  spend  ten  or  fifteen  years 
assisting  a  Chief  Trader,  or  as  post-master  of  a  smaller 
and  isolated  establishment.  Once  he  had  gained 
sufficient  experience  in  the  field,  he  would  be  eligible  to 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Chief  Trader,  who  was  a 
commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  a  fort  and  its  outposts. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  officer's  family,  one  of 
the  major  benefits  of  the  appointment  to  Chief  Trader 
would  be  the  fact  that  the  family  was  now  eligible  to 
live  in  the  spacious  quarters  allotted  the  post's  chief 
officer.  Such  an  apartment  might  consist  of  five  or  six 
spacious  rooms  comfortably  appointed  with  handmade 
furnishings.  In  addition,  the  wife  of  a  Chief  Trader  would 
be  able  to  draw  on  the  services  of  a  cook,  and  possibly 
several  servants.  ' 

Fort  Alexandria  was  the  district  headquarters  of  what 
was,  at  best,  a  moderately  rich  fur  trading  region. 
However,  the  small  post  located  above  the  Fraser  River 
possessed  its  own  distinct  character.  It  derived  its  main 
importance  from  its  strategic  location.  At  Alexandria, 
furs  brought  by  canoe  brigade  from  the  forts  to  the  north, 
in  rich  fur  country,  were  transferred  to  the  packtrains  of 
horses  that  would  carry  the  bales  southward  to  Fort 
Kamloops  and  other  points. 


Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  study  the  table,  "Advancing  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company",  on  page  57.  Was  Angus's 
advancement  faster  or  slower  than  this  model?  How 
and  why? 

b.  After  reading  the  account  of  the  Mackay  family's 
activities  students  could  compare  this  family's 
lifestyle  to  that  of  a  modern  Canadian  family.  How 
might  Isabel  have  spent  her  spare  time? 

c.  The  employees  or  enlisted  men  at  Fort  Alexandria 
were  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds  and 
races.  Have  the  students  discuss  the  reasons  for  this. 
How  would  the  men  communicate  with  one  other? 

d.  Have  students  read  the  account  of  life  at  Fort 
Alexandria,  given  on  pages  56  and  58.  In  what  ways 
was  life  at  Alexandria  similar  to  life  in  other  HBC 
fortS;  in  what  ways  was  it  different? 

e.  Have  students  examine  the  picture  of  Colin  Fraser 
sorting  furs,  on  page  57.  Students  could  research  the 
various  stages  that  such  furs  went  through,  from  the 
trap  line  to  becoming  articles  of  clothing  in  Britain 
and  Europe. 

f.  The  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Fraser  River  and  in  the 
Cariboo  would  effect  major  changes  in  the  activities 
of  the  HBC.  Have  the  students  discuss  why  this 
was  so. 


Answer  (page  56) 

1.  when  an  officer  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Chief  Trader,  it  signified  that  he  had  entered  the 
senior  ranks  of  the  HBC  and  was  now  a 
commissioned  officer,  qualified  to  be  placed  in 
command  of  a  fur  fort  and  its  region.  The  promotion 
also  meant  that  such  an  officer  was  now  a 
participating  shareholder  in  the  Company,  being 
eligible  to  receive  a  percentage  of  its  profits.  On  the 
average,  this  amounted  to  about  £400  per  year.  This 
was  a  substantial  sum,  and  most  Chief  Traders 
would  be  in  a  comfortable  financial  position  when 
they  eventually  retired  from  the  Company's  service. 
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A  Chief  Trader  was  responsible  for  the  fur 
trading  activities  of  his  fort  and  its  outlying  smaller 
posts.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  discipline  of 
the  officers  and  employees  whom  he  supervised.  In 
addition,  an  officer  of  the  rank  was  held  accountable 
for  his  fort's  defence,  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  the  region,  and  keeping  friendly  relations  with 
the  local  Indian  tribes.  A  Chief  Factor  and  his  wife 
would  also  be  expected  to  hospitably  entertain  any 
distinguished  individuals  or  senior  HBC  officers  who 
visited  the  fort. 


Answers  (page  58) 

1.  The  HBC  benefited  the  Indians  by  providing  them 
with  firearms  and  powder,  and  with  European  trade 
goods  and  provisions.  It  forbade  its  officers  to  supply 
the  Indians  with  spirits  or  liquor  in  all  but  a  few  of 
its  districts;  it  also  issued  standing  instructions  to 
the  effect  that  "the  Indians  be  treated  with  kindness 
and  indulgence,  and  mild  and  conciliatory  means  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  encourage  industry,  repress 
vice,  and  inculcate  morality.  .  .  .".  No  gentleman  in 
charge  of  a  district  or  post  was  allowed  to  alter  or 
vary  the  Company's  standard  code  of  trading  with 
the  Indians,  except  with  special  permission. 

The  fur  trade  and  Gold  Rush  threatened  the 
Indian's  way  of  life  in  many  ways.  First  contact  with 
Europeans  brought  diseases  such  as  smallpox  and 
scarlet  fever,  which  caused  many  deaths.  The 
introduction  of  the  fur  trade  changed  their 
self-sufficient  hunting  and  gathering  lifestyle  to  one 
of  dependency  on  European  trade  goods.  During  the 
Gold  Rush,  the  Indian's  attitudes  were  influenced  by 
the  gold  madness  prevalent  among  the  miners. 

2.  The  lives  of  the  Mackay  children  at  Fort  Alexandria 
differed  from  the  lives  of  the  Matheson  children  near 
Perth  basically  in  the  range  of  activities  that  were 
available  to  them.  The  fort  contained  a  diverse  and 
constantly  changing  group  of  employees,  and  the 
men  and  their  varied  activities,  as  well  as  visitors 
who  came  to  the  fort,  provided  the  Mackay  children 
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with  a  continuing  source  of  entertainment.  Also,  the 
Mackay  children  spent  the  majority  of  their  hours  in 
outdoor  activities:  hunting,  fishing,  riding  and 
trapping.  In  contrast,  the  Matheson  children  spent 
the  better  part  of  their  days  either  at  school  or 
engaged  in  the  many  chores  that  were  a  necessary 
part  of  life  on  a  farm.  The  Perth  family  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  much  wider  range  of  young  friends  and 
playmates. 

In  many  respects,  the  lives  of  the  two  families 
were  similar.  Both  groups  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  life 
in  the  outdoors.  Also,  both  groups  of  children  were 
given  tasks  that  assisted  them  to  acquire  a  sense  of 
responsibility  as  they  grew  to  adulthood.  In  both 
families,  considerable  emphasis  was  also  placed  on 
strict  religious  instruction  as  well  as  a  good  basic 
education. 

3.  The  qualities  and  abilities  that  enabled  the  Frasers, 
the  Mathesons,  and  the  Mackays  to  make  a  new  life 
in  Canada  included:  the  ability  to  work  hard, 
enduranee  and  courage,  hardiness,  thrift,  loyalty,  a 
respect  for  education,  the  ambition  to  advance  in 
life,  religious  faith,  and  a  pride  in  their  race's  culture 
and  traditions.  It  should  be  noted  as  well  that  the 
Scots  experienced  little  of  the  discrimination  faced 
by  later  immigrant  groups. 


Page  59 

THE  MACKAYS'  LATER  LIFE 
Aims 

To  understand  how  the  HBC  adjusted  to  changing 
circumstances,  following  the  expiry  of  its  fur-trading 
monopoly. 

To  learn  about  the  retirement  years  of  an  HBC  officer. 

Background 

In  1858,  following  the  Fraser  gold  rush,  the  new  crown 
colony  of  British  Columbia  was  established,  and  the 


HBC  surrendered  its  fur-trading  monopoly  in  the  region. 
This  did  not  end  the  Company's  commercial  activities 
west  of  the  Rockies,  hut  it  meant  that  the  HBC  would 
now  have  to  adapt  to  its  new  role  of  being  a  wholesale 
and  retail  concern,  although  it  still  continued  to  trade  in 
furs. 

At  Victoria,  the  Company's  senior  officials  played  an 
important  role  in  directing  its  operations  during  the 
difficult  period  of  transition.  Veteran  HBC  men  also 
retained  their  earlier  heritage,  in  that  they  and  their 
families  continued  to  function  as  the  social  leaders  of 
the  town's  expanding  population.  Senior  HBC  officers 
commonly  served  on  church  boards,  and  sat  on  the 
hospital  board  of  directors.  Many  of  them  were  also 
charter  members  of  the  local  St.  Andrew's  Society, 
founded  in  1859. 

* 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  discuss  the  factors  that  obliged  the 
HBC  to  transform  its  activities  into  those  of  a 
retailing  and  wholesaling  company. 

b.  Each  student  might  draw  up  an  outline  of  the  topics 
he  or  she  thinks  Angus  would  have  mentioned  in  the 
book  he  wrote  on  the  HBC  and  the  western  fur  trade. 

c.  Have  each  student  write  down  the  question  he  or 
she  would  most  like  to  ask  Angus  Mackay 
concerning  his  life  with  the  HBC;  you  might  then 
compile  the  class's  questions  into  a  master  list,  and 
distribute  copies  of  it  to  students.  The  questions  and 
students'  answers  would  provide  a  good  final 
discussion  on  this  part  of  the  book. 

Pages  60-61 

TARTANS  AND  KILTS 
Aims 

To  learn  about  the  significance  of  Scottish  and  Canadian 
tartans. 

To  learn  about  traditional  Highland  dress. 


Background 

In  Scotland,  the  concept  of  specific  "clan  tartans"  has 
grown  steadily  in  popularity.  Each  tartan  has  a  number 
of  variations,  and  several  agencies  regulate  the  design 
and  use  of  official  tartans. 

Tartans  have  also  evolved  in  Canada.  All  the 
Canadian  provinces  and  territories  have  shown  pride  in 
their  Scottish  heritage  by  adopting  tartans  of  their  own. 
Such  official  adaptations  of  the  district  tartan  include 
the  Nova  Scotia  design,  first  registered  in  1956,  as  well 
as  those  of  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Bruce 
County  (Ontario),  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  British 
Columbia.  Additional  designs  are  recognized  by  other 
provincial  and  territorial  governments,  and  there  are  also 
colourful  "non-official"  designs  such  as  the  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Cape  Breton,  and  Maple  Leaf  tartans 
(technically,  plaids). 


Pages  60-61 

THE  KILT 


Background 

Today,  the  pleated  feileadh  beag,  or  little  kilt,  is 
universally  worn  as  modern  Highland  dress  both  for 
evening  and  formal  occasions,  and  for  everyday  wear.  For 
ceremonial  purposes  such  as  piping,  a  plaid  may  be  worn 
over  the  shoulder,  secured  by  an  appropriate  silver  pin. 

The  coat  is  made  of  dress  cloth,  or  green  or  black 
velvet.  Sometimes  it  is  cut  with  short  tails  and 
ornamented  with  silver  buttons. 

The  sporran,  or  purse,  is  worn  in  front.  It  is  often 
made  from  the  head  or  skin  of  a  seal,  badger,  or  other 
fur-bearing  animal. 

Dress  stockings  may  be  of  fine  knit,  woven,  or  else 
cut  from  a  piece  of  plaid.  A  skein  dhu,  or  small  black 
knife,  may  be  carried  in  the  top  of  the  right  stocking. 
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A  woman  customarily  wears  the  tartan  of  her 
husband's  clan  or  sept  (branch  of  the  clan).  However,  she 
can  also  wear  the  tartan  of  her  father. 

The  modern  formal  Highland  dress  costume  for 
ladies  is  adapted  from  the  flowing  dress  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  women.  It  consists  of  a  light-weight  tartan,  worn 
over  either  a  loose  gown  or  blouse  with  a  waistcoat.  The 
costume  also  features  a  matching  arisaid,  or  shoulder 
plaid.  A  similar,  but  less  formal  costume  consists  of  a 
dressy  white  blouse  and  full  tartan  skirt,  worn  with  a 
shawl  or  stole. 

Answers  (page  60) 

1.  The  colours  of  the  early  Scottish  tartans  were 
determined  by  the  types  of  natural  dyes  that  were 
readily  available  in  the  district  where  the  cloth  was 
woven.  Such  dyes  were  made  from  plants,  roots, 
berries,  and  trees.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  early 
tartans  tended  to  be  somewhat  more  subdued  in 
colour  than  their  modern,  chemically-dyed 
successors. 

2.  The  Maritime  tartans  and  plaids  (colours): 

The  Nova  Scotia  tartan 

The  blue  background  represents  the  sea;  the  light 
and  dark  green  checks  represent  the  province's 
forests;  the  white  line  represents  the  surf  of  the 
beaches;  the  gold  stands  for  Nova  Scotia's  royal 
charter;  and  the  red  symbolizes  the  lion  rampant  on 
the  province's  crest. 

The  New  Brunswick  tartan 

The  forest  green  stands  for  timberland,  and  the 
lighter  green,  meadow;  the  blue  represents  rivers, 
lakes,  and  seas,-  the  yellow  represents  New 
Brunswick's  coat  of  arms;  the  red  symbolizes  the 
Loyalists  and  the  province's  regiments;  the  brown 
remembers  Lord  Beaverbrook's  generous  gifts  to  the 
province. 
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The  Cape  Breton  Island  tartan  (or  plaid) 

"The  tartan  that  grew  from  a  poem." 

Black  for  the  wealth  of  our  coal  mines. 

Grey  for  our  Cape  Breton  steel. 

Green  for  our  lofty  mountains. 

Our  valleys  and  our  fields; 

Gold  for  our  golden  sunsets 
Shining  bright  on  the  lakes  of 
Bras  d'Or. 

To  show  us  God's  hand  has  lingered 
To  bless  Cape  Breton  shores. 

—  Mrs.  Lillian  Crewe  Walsh 

Upon  Mrs.  Walsh's  suggestion,  Mrs.  Wilson  Grant,  a 
skilled  weaver,  developed  the  Cape  Breton  plaid  from 
the  poem. 

Prince  Edward  Island  tartan 

The  reddish-brown  background  signifies  the  island's 
red  soil;  the  green  represents  its  lush  green  trees,-  the 
white  represents  the  wave  caps  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  and  the  yellow  symbolizes  the  bright  sun. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  For  a  field  trip,  the  class  might  visit  a  local  Scottish 
shop  and  view  the  different  styles  of  traditional 
tartans.  If  this  is  not  possible,  students  might 
examine  a  book  of  tartans  or  an  official  tartan  map. 
How  did  such  designs  evolve? 

b.  Have  students  examine  the  pictures  of  traditional 
Highland  dress  that  appear  on  pages  61,  63,  and  72. 
List  the  various  parts  of  such  dress,  including  the 
ornaments  (jewellery). 

c.  What  other  tartans  and  plaids,  besides  the  four 
shown  on  page  61,  have  been  designed  in  Canada? 

In  what  ways  do  the  Canadian  patterns  differ  from 
traditional  tartans? 

d.  As  a  creative  activity,  some  of  the  students  in  the 
class  might  wish  to  design  their  own  tartan  (or 
technically,  a  plaid). 


Pages  62-63 

SCOTTISH  FESTIVALS  AND  HOLIDAYS 


Aim 

To  learn  about  the  main  Scottish  festivals  and  holidays 
and  the  traditions  associated  with  them. 

Background 

St.  Andrew's  Day  (November  30) 

The  Scots'  honouring  of  St.  Andrew  is  a  very  ancient 
custom.  According  to  tradition,  St.  Andrew  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Asia  Minor,  Southern  Russia,  and  Greece 
during  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  was  crucified  about  the 
year  64.  One  legend  holds  that  some  of  the  saint's  bones 
were  brought  to  Scotland  in  the  fourth  century  and 
deposited  in  a  shrine,  St.  Andrew's  Fife,  which  is  now 
covered  by  the  cathedral.  A  second,  and  more  likely 
story,  claims  that  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew  were  brought 
to  Scotland  by  Bishop  Acca,  who  sought  refuge  with 
Angus  mac  Fergus,  King  of  the  Piets.  A  number  of  years 
later,  this  monarch  is  said  to  have  seen  the  emblem  of 
St.  Andrew,  a  great  X-shaped  cross,  flaming  across  the 
sky  on  the  eve  of  a  major  battle.  The  ensuing  victory 
of  the  Piet  army  was  attributed  to  the  saint,  and  in 
the  period  that  followed  he  was  worshipped  throughout 
Angus'  kingdom.  It  is  also  Scottish  legend  that  St.  Andrew 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Robert  the  Bruce  at  the 
Battle  of  Bannockburn  in  1314. 

These  tales  reflect  the  Scots' 'devotion  to  the 
fisherman-saint.  Throughout  the  middle  ages,  countless 
pilgrims  from  all  over  Scotland  visited  his  shrine  in 
Fifeshire;  eventually,  although  the  date  is  uncertain,  his 
emblem  —  consisting  of  a  diagonal  white  cross  on  a  blue 
background  —  became  the  acknowledged  national 
emblem  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

Hogmanay  (Scottish  New  Year) 

For  background  information,  see  "A  New  Year's 
Celebration"  (The  Nova  Scotia  Branch  of  the  Family)  in 
this  resource  book,  page  13. 


Burns  Night  (January  25) 

Robert  Burns  (1759-96),  the  eldest  of  seven  children  bom 
to  a  poor  farming  family  in  Alloway,  Ayrshire,  is 
acknowledged  as  Scotland's  national  poet.  Burns  is  also 
one  of  the  first  writers  of  lyric  verse  that  the  British  Isles 
produced,  and  has  been  recognized  as  a  poet  of  world 
standing. 

In  large  part.  Burns'  popularity  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  speaks  primarily  for  and  to  his  countrymen 
and  women.  The  poet's  art  is  displayed  at  its  best  in 
songs  such  as  "Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton",  or  "My 
Heart's  in  the  Highlands";  other  lyrics  of  his  include 
"Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  "Cornin'  thro'  the  Rye".  In 
addition,  two  of  his  best  descriptive  poems  are  "Tam 
o'Shanter",  and  "The  Jolly  Beggars". 

While  Burns'  poems  are  about  the  Scots,  the 
sentiments  that  he  expresses,  such  as  pronouncements 
of  equality,  appeal  to  a  much  wider  range  of  people.  A 
good  example  of  his  work  is  the  poem,  "A  Man's  a  Man 
for  A  That". 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  research  and  report  on  St.  Andrew  and 
the  traditions  that  are  associated  with  his  name. 

Why  do  the  Scots  regard  him  as  their  saint? 

b.  Have  the  students  research  the  life  of  Robert  Bums 
and  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Read  some  of  his 
poetry  aloud  with  the  class,  and  have  the  students 
sing  some  of  the  popular  songs  he  wrote. 
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Contributions  of  Scottish 
Canadians 

Pages  64-65 

Aims 

To  understand  the  role  that  Scots  have  played  in 
Canada's  history. 

To  appreciate  their  achievements  in  a  wide  range  of 
activities. 

Background 

To  understand  the  contributions  of  Scottish  Canadians, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  various  periods  of 
Scottish  immigration.  The  first  Scots  to  arrive  were  poor 
Gaelic-speaking  Highlanders,  whose  lifestyle  had  been 
radically  altered  by  the  breakdown  of  the  clan  system, 
and  who  began  settling  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  the  1770s. 

In  the  1780s  and  1790s,  their  numbers  were 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  second  wave,  consisting  of 
Scottish  Loyalists  fleeing  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  which 
had  declared  their  independence,  and  starving  crofters 
and  cottars  who  were  being  forced  from  the  land  by  the 
start  of  the  "Highland  Clearances."  Following  the  end  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  1815,  a  third  wave  of 
immigrants  poured  into  the  Atlantic  provinces.  Upper 
Canada,  and  Western  Canada.  Finally,  starting  in  the 
1830s,  a  fourth  wave  of  immigration  got  underway.  It 
was  destined  to  be  the  largest  of  them  all,  and  would  not 
show  signs  of  slowing  until  the  present. 

An  important  influence  has  been  the  Scottish  belief 
that  a  young  person  of  ability  should  obtain  a  good 
education  as  a  means  to  improve  his  or  her  condition  in 
life.  This  idea  has  traditionally  motivated  a  high 
proportion  of  Scottish  descendants  to  make  their  names 
in  a  wide  variety  of  professions  and  occupations.  Fields 
in  which  Scottish  Canadians  have  exerted  their 
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influence  include  medicine,  the  law,  business  and 
finance,  education,  the  arts,  journalism,  the  military, 
theology,  and  politics.  In  some  of  these  activities  —  such 
as  the  shaping  of  the  Canadian  education  system, 
banking  system,  church  structure,  business  sector,  and 
the  nation's  military  heritage  —  the  contributions  of  the 
Scots  have  been  especially  relevant. 

Suggested  Activities 

a.  Have  students  study  Key  Dates  in  the  History  of 
Scottish  Canadians,  found  on  pages  5  and  6  of  this 
resource  book.  What  is  the  major  significance  of 
each  of  the  events  listed? 

b.  Students  should  read  about  the  diverse  achievements 
of  Scottish  Canadians  as  summarized  on  pages  64 
and  65  of  the  textbook.  Following  this,  a  competition 
might  be  held  in  class  to  see  which  student  can  draw 
up  the  longest  list  of  well  known  Scottish 
Canadians,  and  the  historical  contribution  of  each. 
Students  should  use  library  resources  as  required. 

c.  Have  students  examine  the  picture  of  the  Fraser 
Highlanders  that  appears  on  page  65  (also  see  the 
cover  illustration  of  The  Scottish  Canadians).  Why 
are  civilian  groups  such  as  the  Fraser  Highlanders 
and  Royal  Highland  Emigrants  (page  30)  interested  in 
keeping  alive  old  Scottish  military  traditions? 


Scottish  Canadians  Today 

Pages  68-71 

Aim 

To  understand  how  Scottish  culture  and  traditions  have 
survived  in  Canada. 

Background 

During  the  summer  of  1979,  Nova  Scotia  played  host  to 
the  Second  International  Gathering  of  the  Clans.  The 
celebrations  involved  28  major  events,  and  100 
community  activities,  and  brought  together  25  000  to 
50  000  people  sharing  a  common  heritage. 

Events  commence4  with  a  military  tattoo,  a  pageant 
depicting  Scottish  settlement,  massed  bands,  a  Gaelic 
chorus.  Highland  and  country  dancers,  and  a  display  of 
military  bands.  During  the  six  weeks  that  followed, 
thirty  clan  families  and  dozens  of  subordinate  clans  held 
meetings  and  get-togethers.  The  month  and  a  half  of 
festivities  also  included  a  busy  schedule  of  piping  and 
dancing  competitions.  Highland  games,  Scottish  country 
dancing  displays,  Highland  balls,  ceilidhs,  and  Scottish 
concerts. 

The  gathering  was  so  successful  that  organizers  plan 
to  hold  similar  meetings  at  regular  intervals,  scheduled 
to  alternate  with  gatherings  held  in  Scotland. 

Suggested  Activity 

a.  Have  students  discuss  how  Scottish  Canadians  have 
been  able  to  retain  their  culture  and  traditions  in 
modern  Canada. 

Answer  (caption  page  70) 

Other  M.Rs  or  cabinet  ministers  of  Scottish  Canadian 
background  include;  Allan  MacEachen,  Mark 
MacGuigan,  John  Munro,  James  Fleming,  and  Judd 
Buchanan. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  SKILLS  DEVELOPMENT  CHART 


Italic  —  questions  or  activities 
TRP  —  Teacher's  Resource  Book  pages 


Map,  Chart, 
and  Graph  Skills 

Research 

Skills 

Comprehension 

Skills 

Communication 

Skills 

Creative 

Activities 

Reading  maps 

15, 1;  35,  1  |TRB  8, 
bj  10,  1 1,  a;  21  C; 

24,  c) 

Interpreting  charts 

42,  1  (TRB25,  a) 

Making  charts 
(TRB  7,  c) 

Using  library  reference 
tools  12,  1;  50,  1;  58,  1 
(TRB  7,  /;  8,  a;  10,  b, 

C;  12,  fl;  13  C;  14,  b; 

15,  b;  17,  a-,  20,  a,  21, 
a;  23,  b;  25,  e;  29,  a, 
b;  30,  b) 

Using  non-library 

reference  sources  25, 

2;  69, 1 ;  70,  caption 
(TRB  7,  b;  17,  c  17,  b; 

20,  c) 

Visiting  museums, 

agencies,  etc.  (TRB  20, 
b;28,  a) 

Listening  to 
records  22,  3 

Examining  photographs 
and  paintings  39, 
caption;  43,  caption; 

44,  caption;  47, 
caption;  60,  2(TRB  8, 
c;  12,  a;  24,  d,  e;  25,  e-, 
28,  b] 

Listening  to 

speakers  7,2;  13, 1 
(TRB  7,e;  9,  c;  16,  a] 
Interviewing 

12,  5  (TRB  7,  a] 

Reading  with 

understanding  7, 1 ; 

12,4;  15,2;  20,  1;  22, 
1,2;  34,  caption;  38, 

1;  56, 1;  60,  1 

Re- interpreting  data  and 
information  12,2;  17, 

7;  20,2  (TRB  8,  a;  18, 
b;  24,  b;  30,  a] 
Comparing  29,  2;  38,  2; 

58,2  (TRB  12,  c;  13,  b; 

15  d;  20,  a;  24,  c;  25, 
a,  b,  d;  28,  c] 

Analyzing  9,  caption-,  1 1, 
caption;  12,2;  17,2, 

3;  29, 1,3;  40, 1  (TRB 

12,  b;  14,  a;  21,  b;  23, 
a;  24,  a) 

Evaluating  7,  3;  15,  3;  58, 

3  (TRB  11,  b;  13,  a; 

15,  a;  21,  c;  24,  c-,  27, 
b;  30,  c) 

Doing  short  informative 
or  practical  writing 

15,  4;  56,  2 

Making  a  calendar  or 
almanac  63,  2  (TRB 

12,  d) 

Writing  letters  or  journals 
(TRB  22,  d] 

Role  play  (TRB  8,  d;  14, 
a;  19,  c) 

Debating 

(TRB  19,  d,  20,  b) 
Discussing  (TRB  7,  d;  11, 

C;  14,  C;  15,  C;  17, 
18,a;24,  d;  25,  C,f; 

27,  a,  C;  31,  a] 

Giving  reports  63,  1 

(TRB  7,  b;  10,  b,  C;  13, 
c;  29,  a] 

Crafts  2 1 

Cookery  48  (TRB  22  a,  b) 
Costumes  (TRB  10,  d; 

28,  d] 

Festivals  25, 1  (TRB  17,  b) 
Music  and  poetry  (TRB  9, 
b;  16,  a;  29,  b) 

Using  letters  or  languages 
other  than  English  13, 

2  (TRB  9,  a,  d) 
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